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There Is No Need For Inflation 


GUIDING PRINCIPLES WHICH SHOULD BE PART OF OUR BASIC THINKING 
By ROBERT B. ANDERSON, Secretary of the Treasury, U. S. 


Delivered at the Associated Press Luncheon, New York City, April 20, 1959 


HIS COUNTRY cam have a bright economic future; it 

can have it w#thout inflation. This country cannot have 

an enduring bright economic future with inflation. This 
is a principal tenet of my belief. It is a faith I should like to 
examine with you in historic perspective and as a basis for 
tuture real growth in our Nation 

Demosthenes once said: “The time for extracting a lesson 
from history is ever at hand for them who are wise.” Surely 
the world has never been in greater need of wisdom than now. 

The history of every nation is in fact the fruition of the 
lives and beliefs and ideas of men. Almost 500 years before 
the birth of Christ, another great leader of the Greek people 
urged his fellow citizens to “remember that prosperity can 
be only for the free, and that freedom is the sure possession 
of those alone who have courage to defend it.” 

We are dedicated to security that we may preserve freedom. 
Long term security must rely on sound economic growth to 
support it. Should we impair either military security or eco- 
nomic growth in our efforts to achieve both, we shall have 
failed in our trust. 

The story of a nation’s downturn has been in one way or 
inother the chronicle of its unwillingness to face reality. 
lime and again, the choice has been made of an apparent 
casy way out. People have been misled by a seeming innovation 
in government or finance, by a misguided leader, or simply 
through accepting the notion that undesirable developments 
ire inevitable. They have listened to promises that unromantic 
hard work can be done away with and that difficult problems 
can be pushed aside. 

Where have these choices led 

There is no lack of answers. 

Rome is a classic example. But we need not go that far 
back in history. One has only to look at what happened in 
Germany after the downfall of the Kaiser. One has only to 
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look at the economic problems which have faced some other 
European countries—not newcomers to democracy—in recent 
years. 

In the rest of the world, too, are countries which in their 
efforts to effect rapid economic changes have sacrificed 
financial soundness. In these countries we may see the dramatic 
symbols—impressive installations, public works, large build- 
ings. But meanwhile, in all too many instances, the standard 
of living for the average man has remained low. Prices have 
gone up. Disease is a scourge. Job opportunities and job 
security are lacking. The savings which could lead to a better 
use of both resources and labor sometimes are not forthcoming. 

In the United States we have an abundance of resources, 
skilled manpower, technological capacity. These are vital. 
But we must relate them to the well-being of people. 

We are dedicated to maximum employment. We are equally 
dedicated to growth in real terms. We are determined to 
maintain a free economy. These goals are consistent with 
and contribute to each other. 

Every economy is an exercise in change. 

Growth is the process of the development and expansion of 
economic segments. Each day sees a new horizon of accom- 
plishment; tomorrow it becomes a part of our economic 
fabric. The process takes place when there is a climate of 
confidence—where there is free play for initiative and in- 
centive. The foundation is the willingness of people to save 
and invest; the ambition of workers for self betterment that 
flows from the right to choose occupations and to bargain for 
a fair share of the product. 

The factor of competition provides a basic insurance 
against exploitation. It is a motivating drive toward making 
the best use of new inventions and new processes. It lies at 
the root of satisfying real demands with the goods and services 
people want and will work to acquire. 
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ROBERT B. ANDERSON 


Growth in a competitive society is historically uneven. 
Members of the same industry tend to expand or contract at 
the same time in order to maintain competitive positions. 
There are frequent shifts in geographical areas of operations 
that bring additional dislocations. In any given period, differ- 
ing industries may be exhibiting very different patterns of 
growth or decline. 

When a pattern of expansion or retraction becomes general 
in a number of industries and interests, the economy is 
characterized by inflationary or recessionary trends. 

It is a task of Government to minimize the impact of such 
adjustments on the individual, the community, and the Nation. 
It is our task to prevent a spiraling effect in either direction. 
To this end, we have established certain stabilizers in our 
Government. We must have an awareness of—and a readiness 
to use—all of the instrumentalities of Government to prevent 
undesirable cumulative effects and to soften the impact on 
every segment of society. We must strive continually to reduce 
the levels of unemployment. 

The utilization of these instrumentalities available to us, 
however, must be judged in the context of both the short- 
and long-range effects. 

We must remember that although the Government has a 
number of responsibilities when the economy moves too far in 
either direction, we are essentially a Nation of private, com- 
petitive enterprise. The course our economy will pursue is 
finally determined by the multitudes who engage in every 
phase of productive activity and of consumption. 

The Government taxes and spends and, therefore, plays an 
important role in the economy. Its influence is felt both 
through direct demand for goods and services and through 
the effect of Government requirements on the amounts avail- 
able for other consumers to buy. However, measured against 
the scale of national earnings and national consumption, the 
Government role is not the primary one. 

The rate of our growth and the development of our capacity 
to meet the expanding demands of our economy as a whole 
are still essentially anchored to the growth and the develop- 
ment of private business and industry. 

In considering the task which this imposes on our free 
enterprise system, I should like to suggest certain guiding 
principles which I believe should be a part of our basic 
thinking. 

1. We must realize that long-term economic growth in real 

terms can be achieved not with but only without inflation. 

2. We must strive for an achievable rate of relatively con- 
stant growth—not a succession of sharp ups and downs. 

3. We must not, as we come out of a recession, seek to force 
the economy into a quick boom which can later injure our 
long-run capacity to produce. 

4. We must put major reliance upon the private sector of the 
economy to increase production. 

5. We must give maximum free rein to incentives to save, 
to work, to produce, to invest. 

6. We must maintain the priceless incentive of confidence 
in the value of money. 

7. We must achieve a budget that is in balance or better 
during periods of high level activity. 

8. We must be willing to seek out the impediments to growth 
in our economy whether these are found in traditional 
business practices, in organized labor, in Government 
subsidy programs, or in any other area. 

9. We must encourage the inventiveness and research 
necessary for new products, new jobs, and improved living 
standards in a growing economy. 

10. We must accept the imposition of discipline and prudent 
responsibility. 
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11. We must not passively allow either inflation or deflation 
to run its course. 

12. We must—and by “we” I mean businessmen, workers, 
investors, and not only officials of Government—make our 
day-to-day decisions with the welfare of the whole in 
mind, and not merely the advantage of the moment for 
some narrow segment. 

13. Finally, we must have confidence—and this confidence I 
have deep faith is well justified—that the American people 
are wise enough and perceptive enough to support the 
principles which can leave for your children and mine 
an America not ravaged by economic turmoil, but full 
of strength and growth and hope. 

In sharp contrast to these principles, we are hearing talk 
today on what I believe to be some false assumptions. 

One of them is that “a little inflation is good for economic 
growth.” 

So long as our aim is to increase real wages and real goods 
and services, I do not believe that any characteristic which 
could contribute to the debasement of the currency is a 
desirable ingredient in our economy. 

Concern about price inflation during periods of rapid 
peacetime growth is a relatively new phenomenon. Most of 
the price inflation in our history has been the accompaniment 
or the aftermath of war. During the previous century, price 
inflation was associated with the War of 1812, the banking 
and credit inflation of the 1830's, and the Civil War. In this 
century, it has been associated with World War I, World War 
II, and the Korean War. 

Apart from these temporary periods, our great economic 
growth since the beginning of the nineteenth century fre- 
quently has occurred against the background of a general 
down trend in prices. This was particularly marked in the 
late 1800's. But it has been evident also in this century. 

From 1910 to 1915, for example, manufacturing production 
increased thirty per cent while prices showed a moderate 
decline. During the decade of the 1920's we had one of the 
most notable periods of sustained economic growth in the 
history of our country prior to World War II, with national 
output rising 50 per cent in eight years. Yet this decade was 
characterized by remarkable price stability. Between 1951 
and 1955, a period agai characterized by relative stability in 
the broad indexes of wholesale and consumer prices, we 
reached the most prosperous levels attained in our economy 
up to that time. 

It is mot only our experience of the recent and war- 
remote past that demonstrates growth goes hand in hand with 
stable prices. Any realistic appraisal of continuing instability, 
with the speculation and the waste that inflation produces, 
makes it quite clear that this is not the way to attain steady 
and enduring growth. 

Then, too, the judgments of business men and investors 
would be distorted and create maladjustments which could 
finally result in serious fluctuations in the economy. Also, of 
course, if serious inflation occurs, public opinion may well 
demand government controls over almost every facet of our 
lives. 

I am confident that this Nation is not now going to adopt 
a philosophy that inflation is a necessary part of the price of 
progress. For in addition to what it does to our economic 
structure, inflation exacts a penalty that would be levied on 
the pocketbook of every American. It would fall with the most 
hardship on the wage-earner, the self-employed, the teachers, 
the holders of insurance policies, depositors in savings associa- 
tions, parents trying to provide for their children’s education, 
those on social security, and others like them. The rich and 
those with the capacity for self-protection would suffer least. 
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Such a doctrine I reject! 

Another false assumption we hear discussed is that deficit 
financing has little to do with inflation. 

The fact is that when the Government has to borrow from 


commercial banks, as is often the case in times of high 
business activity, such borrowing adds to the money supply 
by the amount of the borrowing and so increases inflationary 


pressures. Continued deficits are bound to add to monetary 
inflation. They are bound to have the same effect, over a 
period of time, as a resort to printing press money. 

loday, our gross national product for the first quarter on 
in annual basis is 465 billions of dollars. Personal income for 
the first quarter stood at an annual rate of almost 366 billion 
dollars. Corporate profits for the first quarter of this year are 
it an all-time high. The Federal Reserve Board index of 
industrial production has reached 147—another all-time high. 

If in a period like this we say to ourselves and to the world 
that we cannot live within our means, everyone has the right 
to ask: When do you expect to do so? 

Finally, one hears from time to time that the efforts to 
balance the budget are without hope. This assumption I also 


reyect, 
On the revenue side, we estimated our revenue in January 
to be 77 billion dollars. Today, I believe there is even more 


evidence to support this estimate than there was last January. 

[he level of expenditures as submitted in the January 
budget continues to be sound. I believe that there will be a 
great deal more said about how we divide the Government's 
income in the fiscal year 1960 than there will be about how 
much more than our income we as a nation are willing to 
spend. 

I have this judgment because I believe that the American 
people have shown and are showing their determination to 
pursue prudent policies that help avoid dangerous pressures 
for either inflation or deflation. 

In a free economy, we can never wholly eliminate the in- 
cidence of inflationary pressures during some periods and 
recessionary pressures during others. The problem is to walk 
the narrow path which allows neither to become dominant, 
to maintain the capacity and the willingness to exercise 
flexibility and reversibility, and to constantly pursue the sound 
objective of maximum employment, reasonable growth, and 
freedom of economic activity. 

Recession must not be allowed to develop in a cumulative 
downward spiral of declining wages and profits, reduced buy- 
ing, and curtailed employment. These factors, if unimpeded, 
feed upon each other. Monetary policy, our fiscal system, the 
utilization of unemployment compensation, and other re- 
sources at the command of the Government must be wisely 
administered in terms of both the short and the long run. 

By the same token, we must maintain a constant awareness 
of the dangers of inflation during the upward swing of the 
cycle. However unpopular, we must be willing to exercise at 
such a time the restraints which changes in monetary controls, 
Government fiscal policy, and the maintenance of budgetary 
surpluses can bring about. 

We must remember that what we are trying to protect is 
our way of life. This protection cannot be accomplished by 
having absolute controls over prices, wages, salaries, choice 
of occupation, right to expand, and similar activities of a free 
society. If we resort ‘to such controls we surrender many of our 
freedoms and threaten others. 

In a competitive economy which is going to have its 
adjustments from time to time, how then are we going to 
assure national security and at the same time pursue a long 
range policy of economic soundness and the furtherance of 


human welfare? 
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The Administration is determined to do this, first, by 
adopting policies which give primary call on our resources 
and our output to maintaining the physical security of the 
United States. The determination of what this involves must 
be made by the one man who has the responsibility for a 
comprehensive view of the total national effort—the President. 

After that, we must determine how much of our resources 
we can afford to give to promoting growth and a rising 
standard of living, not neglecting the need for a surplus of 
revenues over expenditures which can be used for debr re- 
duction. We cannot expect such a surplus during periods of 
readjustment such as we experienced in 1958. But a surplus 
should be part of our fiscal program during periods of high 
and rising business activity. If it is not—if instead we adopt 
the philosophy that at no time in our history is anything more 
required of us than barely breaking even—we begin to cast 
reasonable doubt upon our willingness to accept the responsi- 
bilities which are ours. 

To ignore the obligation of paying off some part of our 
debt during prosperous times is contrary to all of our American 
traditions of good faith and performance. Failure to reduce 
our debt when we can means passing on the problems of the 
debt to another generation, which we have no moral right 
to do. It also means foregoing the restraining effect of budget 
surpluses on the inflationary pressures that historically exist 
during periods of high activity. Budget surpluses are effective 
weapons in our arsenal; we cannot afford to ignore them. 

The whole world is watching us closely. The countries who 
are new to democracy, in particular, are observing very care- 
fully the extent to which we practice what we preach. On my 
trip to and from New Delhi last fall, for the annual meetings 
of the International Bank and Monetary Fund, I was impressed 
to discover how well informed foreign officials are about even 
the details of our fiscal attitudes and position. 

As we face the problems of our day, we have the com- 
forting realization that we have recently been able to achieve— 
not without effort-—a rather high degree of price stability. 
The value of the dollar has not decreased in 12 months. The 
all-commodity index of wholesale prices has been substa tially 
level. We have a substantial amount of unused capaciiy in 
basic industries. 

Nevertheless, I must repeat that in a free economy there is 
never a complete absence of the inflationary or deflationary 
threat. 

There are those who say that in this period of stability no 
voice should be raised about the dangers of inflation. ‘There are 
those who say that the realities of the moment should shield 
us from the disturbing prospects of what future inflation 
might produce. There are those who say that if we warn 
against future dangers we are contributors to the inflationary 
process. 

What would they have us do? Would they have us ignore 
the future consequences of what we now propose or do? 
Such a doctrine must be alien to those of you who have the 
responsibility of keeping the nation informed as to the prob- 
lems of today and equally alert to the problems of tomorrow. 

As publishers and editors of the great newspapers of our 
Nation, you have more than a working familiarity with the 
difficulties and dangers involved in Government financing. 
By giving expression in realistic perspective to the whole 
panorama of viewpoints on these complex and unromantic 
areas of the news, you can help millions of Americans obtain 
a much-needed insight into the nature of our financial re- 
sponsibilities as a Nation. 

The Treasury is willing and anxious to give all the help it 
can in supplying the facts. It is obvious, however, that we must 
refrain from making public information which is confidential 
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under law, as well as giving out information which wov'ld be 
inappropriate in light of a pending financing or information 
which might improperly serve to promote speculation in any 
market. Within these limits we do make information available 
to the maximum limit. 

The fact that fiscal matters are little understood—even by 
some rather prominent and otherwise well-informed people— 
was brought home to me one day when a visitor in my office 
remarked: “You talk of the dangers of monetization of the 
debt, Mr. Secretary. You know I just don’ believe there is 
such a danger. Probably because I don’t quite understand what 
monetization means!” 

I said this to my visitor: “Now suppose I wanted to write 
checks of $100 million starting tomorrow morning, but the 
Treasury was out of money. If I called up a bank and said, 
‘Will you loan me $100 million at 342% for 6 months if I 
send you over a note to that effect,’ the banker would probably 
say, ‘Yes, I will.’ 

“Where would he get the $100 million with which to credit 
the account of the United States Treasury? Would he take 
it from the account of someone else? No, certainly not. He 
would merely create that much money, subject to reserve 
requirements, by crediting our account in that sum and accept- 
ing the Government’s note as an asset. When I had finished 
writing checks for $100 million the operation would have 
added that sum to the money supply. Now certainly that ap- 
proaches the same degree of monetization as if I had called 
down to the Bureau of Engraving and Printing and said, ‘Please 
print me up $100 million worth of greenbacks which I can 
Pay out tomorrow.’” 

At this point my visitor broke in to say, “Oh, I would be 
against printing those greenbacks!” 
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There are many lessons to be learned from the history— 
and particularly from the history of man’s struggle to achieve 
and maintain human freedom. But one lesson stands out: Each 
generation must have the wisdom, the courage, and the tough- 
ness to accept the responsibilities which are uniquely theirs. 
If they do not—if difficult problems are pushed aside—the 
generations that follow will surely pay the price. 

Alfred North Whitehead has said that every epoch has its 
character determined by the way its population reacts to the 
material events they encounter. They may rise to greatness 
or they may collapse. 

In writing of the Greeks and Romans, one of our greatest 
classical scholars summed up their story as follows: “In the 
end, more than they wanted freedom, they wanted security, 
a comfortable life, and they lost all—security and comfort 
and freedom—When the Athenians finally wanted, not to 
give to the Society, but the Society to give to them, when 
the freedom they wished most for was freedom from responsi- 
bility, then Athens ceased to be free and was never free again.” 

Let us remember. 

Let us remember, too, George Washington's admonition to 
the new American republic. Liberty and self-government, he 
said, are “finally staked on the experiment entrusted to the 
hands of the American people.” 

The stark truth of Washington's statement is being under- 
scored almost every day by events in the headlines. The im- 
perialist programs of the communist dictatorships represent 
the greatest challenge to freedom which the world has ever 
known. The success or failure of that challenge depends very 
largely on the choices of the American people. Our country 
will make the right choice; our freedom will be preserved. 


Western Position At Geneva Conference 


WILL STAND FIRM ON OUR RIGHTS AND PRINCIPLES 
By CHRISTIAN A. HERTER, Secretary of State, United States 


Broadcast to the Nation, Washington, D. C., May 7, 1959 


ELLOW AMERICANS: Two weeks ago President 

Eisenhower gave me the high honor of appointing me 

Secretary of State. Tomorrow I leave for Geneva to 
Participate with the other foreign ministers in negotiations 
with the Soviet Union on the problems resulting from the 
continued division of Germany. President Eisenhower has 
asked me in this, my first, report to you to discuss these 
problems on the eve of the conference. 

For six years that great statesman, John Foster Dulles, 
represented the United States in negotiations with the Soviet 
Union. People all over the world have been paying tribute to 
his remarkable work in the cause of peace with justice. His 
wise and courageous example will serve us well in the days 
to come. 

I should like to assure you that there will be no lack of 
continuity in our foreign policy. The position we have adopted 
for the coming conference is fully consistent with the policies 
developed over the past years. 

Last week I met in Paris with the foreign ministers of 
France, the United Kingdom and the Federal Republic of 
Germany. We reached complete agreement on the Western 
position to be presented to the Soviets at Geneva. This 
position contains fair solutions for the problems of a divided 
Germany, including a peace treaty, Berlin and European 





security. The North Atlantic Council has given its approval. 

We therefore go to Geneva with a united position, The 
fifteen nations of the North Atlantic Alliance are as one in 
saying to the Soviet Union: If you are willing to engage in 
honest negotiations, here is a basis for securing a lasting peace 
in Europe. 

On the eve of the Geneva conference this high degree of 
unity is heartening. 

France, the United Kingdom and the United States go to 
Geneva sincerely determined to negotiate patiently and con- 
structively. We will not deviate from our basic principles. 
But we are willing to negotiate about their application, pro- 
vided that concessions from us are matched by equivalent 
counter-concessions from the Soviet Union. 

We hope the Geneva talks will prove to be business-like 
negotiations and not a propaganda exercise. It was for this 
reason that we agreed at Paris that we would not make public 
the comprehensive Western position until it was presented 
to the Soviets at the conference. 

I know you will appreciate that it would be unwise to 
precipitate a long-range discussion of this position before 
serious negotiations begin. 

I am glad that the foreign ministers conference will be 
conducted in the Palace of the Nations at Geneva through 
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the hospitality of the United Nations. Secretary General 


Hammarskjold will open the meeting with an address of 


welcome. This is particularly fitting since the Western position 
reflects the principles of the United Nations Charter. 

How did the latest tensions—revolving around Berlin—get 
started? Let's take a look at the record. 

The Soviet Union deliberately created the crisis from which 
the Geneva conference results. The Soviet note on Berlin of 
Nov. 27, 1958, contained both a demand and a threat. 

The demand was that the three Western powers withdraw 
their forces from West Berlin. The Western powers—with 
unanimous NATO support—rejected that demand. Our forces 
are in the city under rights arising out of the war and subse- 
quent international agreements. If they withdrew, West Ber- 
lin's two-and-a-quarter million people would be at the mercy 
of the Communist imperialist power which surrounds them. 
You will recall that Berlin is separated from West Germany 
by more than one hundred miles of Communist territory. 

The threat in the Soviet note was that the Soviet Union 
would abandon its existing obligations to assure free access 
to Western forces in Berlin. It would do this by turning over to 
its puppet, the East German regime, its conzrol of the access 
routes. Ir would then be up to the East Germans to decide 
what, if any, access the United States, the United Kingdom 
and France could have in West Berlin. 

The Soviet rulers obviously felt that free and prosperous 
West Berlin was dangerous to them because it displayed to 
East Germany and Eastern Europe the benefits of a free 
society. The Soviets have talked much about peaceful co- 
existence. They have boasted that under peaceful coexistence 
the ultimate victory of the Communist way of life is inevitable. 
Here, however, pending reunification, peaceful coexistence had 
existed for ten years, with communism in one part of the city, 
with freedom in the other. This is coexistence, and it is peace- 
ful. But from the Communist point of view it is obviously a 
failure. Otherwise, how explain their anxiety to terminate, 
how explain the constant flow of refugees who give up homes, 
jobs, sometimes families, in East Germany to seek freedom 
and human dignity? 

In maintaining both our right of access and our forces in 
West Berlin we are honoring our repeated pledges to the 
people of that city. If these pledges are not fulfilled, our other 
pledges around the world will soon be called in question. As 
the distinguished British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Selwyn Lloyd, said recently: “If Berlin goes, what goes next?” 

In the view of the people of West Berlin, as recorded in 
the plebiscite of last December, American, British and French 
troops are there as protectors. They are there to safeguard the 
freedom of more than two and a half million men, women 
and children. 

We shall stand firm at Geneva in upholding our rights 
ind responsibilities in Berlin. But firmness does not imply 
an unwillingness to negotiate in good faith. 

The Soviet Union, after having created the crisis over 
Berlin, has agreed that a foreign ministers conference be held 
in Geneva to discuss all the factors involved in the continued 
division of Germany, including Berlin, and European security. 
The challenge from the Soviet Union has thus created an op- 
portunity. This is a chance co settle not just the problem of 
Berlin, but, much more important, the problem of the re- 
unification of Germany. There can be no lasting solution for 
Berlin by itself. The problem ceases to exist only when that 
city again becomes an integral part of United Germany. 

The United States will use its best influence in seeking 
1 solution to the problem of divided Germany. We are con- 
vinced that as long as Germany remains divided, the peace 
in Europe will continue to be threatened. And twice in this 
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century we have seen that when major war comes to Europe 
it comes to all the world. In the meantime a precarious peace 
will live hand-to-mouth from month to month. 

The division of Germany creates an unnatural situation. 
Millions of Germans are separated from relatives, friends, 
business and working associates and fellow countrymen divided 
by this artificial division. One-fourth of all Germans are 
subjected to a rule not of their choice, but imposed by 
foreigners. Three million Germans have fled from that alien 
tyranny to the West. History gives us this lesson: Mankind 
will never give up its struggle against inhumanity and injustice. 

Fears have been entertained that a reunited Germany 
would be a threat to peace. Provided German reunification 
is integrated with European security measures, as we shall 
propose at Geneva, the contrary is true. A Germany united in 
connection with European security measures can and will play 
a constructive and peaceful role in the development of Europe 
as a whole. 

The Western allies are hopeful that the Soviet Union will 
see the wisdom of this approach. Surely it must become 
apparent to the Soviets that in the long run they face a greater 
danger from continuing the disunity of Germany. 

Some may think that the Western position is not realistic 
because the Soviet Union may well reject it. This to my mind 
is certainly no reason for failing to set forth a proposal we 
believe to be both sound and just. We shall make every effort 
to convince the Soviet representatives that its acceptance would 
be in their interest as well as in our own. 

If the Soviets do not seriously want to negotiate at Geneva, 
the world will see that it is the Soviet Union alone which is 
blocking the free choice of the German people and the chance 
for true peace. 

The basic principles that will guide us in the coming talks 
are clear. 

First, we believe in unity for the German people in one 
nation, under a government of their own choice. We cannot 
accept a permanently divided Germany. 

We recognize, however, that the consequences of the division 
of Germany during the last fourteen years cannot be removed 
overnight. Reunification will therefore have to be a gradual 
process assuring time for all the peoples concerned to adjust 
to the change. 

Second, we believe that there should be ample security 
safeguards and arms control arrangements for the nations so 
that they can have assurance of being able to develop in peace 
and prosperity. 

Third, we believe in guaranteed freedom for Berlin, with 
no reduction of our existing rights and obligations, until 
Berlin can again assume its appropriate place in a united 
Germany. 

Thus the heart of our policy can be clearly and simply said 
to be this: A Germany reunited in freedom, a security system 
linked with arangements for arms control, and in the interim 
a free and secure Berlin. 

My fellow Americans, let me be frank with you. I do 
not go to Geneva with great expectations. The past record 
of negotiating with the Soviets does not warrant much op- 
timism. Although the Western powers have constantly sought 
agreement, we must not lose sight of the deep gulf that 
unfortunately divides the free world from the Communist bloc. 

Negotiations with the Soviets can be very long-drawn out. 
We should not expect quick or easy agreement. Some four 
hundred meetings with Soviet representatives were required 
to reach agreement on the state treaty which restored freedom 
to Austria in 1955. Since it is our national characteristic to 
get things done quickly, we Americans are perhaps inclined 
to be iiapatient of delays in solving international problems. 
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We must learn new patience in dealing with questions in 
which war or peace may be at stake. The best we can look 
for is slower progress toward the ultimate goal of international 
stability which only a just peace will bring. 

We shall go into the Geneva talks with these general 
purposes: 

Honestly and in good faith to seek some advance, even if 
small, toward a just peace. 

To stand firm against pressure. We aim to make perfectly 
clear to the Soviets once again that we have the power and the 
will to maintain free world positions. We do not intend to 
give the Soviets any reason to think that pressure tactics will 
profit them or divide and weaken the West. 

To strive to probe Soviet intentions so as to obtain a better 
idea of their thinking. There is some chance that, even if no 
broad agreements are reached at these talks, better mutual 
understanding might still result. 

To seek agreements that mean something. We shall try 
to reach agreements which rely either on_ self-enforcing 
provisions or on the obvious self-interest of the nations 
concerned. 

To seek to relax tensions, We want to lessen the strains 
on free world-Communist bloc relations so as to reduce the 
dangers of war and promote the chance of further progress. 
But we seek solid accomplishments and not merely deceptive 
promises. 

The President and I hope that the Geneva conference 
will so develop as to lead to a summit conference. President 
Eisenhower has stated publicly his readiness to attend a summit 
meeting if developments at the foreign ministers’ conference 
justified it. This means that the foreign ministers’ meeting 
must give some promise that a summit meeting would have a 
reasonable prospect of advancing the cause of peace. The eyes 
of the world are bound to be focused on a meeting of the 
heads of government. It would be unfair to all peoples to 
risk shattering their hopes and expectations by engaging in 
summit talks under fi ten likely to produce failure. 

One fact must be faced squarely. Fear and appeasement 
will not in the long run reduce the danger of war. Only 
courage and a firm stand on our rights and principles can do 
this. Once the Communist rulers soberly realize the depth of 
our solemn Berlin commitment, we believe they will refrain 
from putting to trial by force the present right and obligation 
of the Western powers to preserve the freedom of the people 
of West Berlin. 

If the dangerous tensions over Berlin are eventually relieved, 
let us hope the Soviets will realize more clearly that they and 
the free world now have a primary interest in common—to 
avoid war. If so, perhaps the Soviets will see the wisdom of 
not again kindling a crisis, such as Berlin, from which war 
could conceivably quickly break out. 

The Geneva talks must be viewed in the perspective of 
world-wide problems and policies. 

In a world of change and growth, many ferments are at 
work: nationalism, anticolonialism, the yearning of the 
destitute for a fuller life. We must try to understand these 
forces and to influence inevitable change along peaceful 
evolutionary lines. 

Amazing new material forces are shrinking our world. 
International problems are becoming community problems 
in which all peoples have a stake. 

The Communists have won successes in exploiting the 
currents of change for their own revolutionary purposes. But 
lately there has developed among many peoples a fresh under- 
standing of the real purpose of Communist imperialism. The 
red tide that threatens Iraq is bringing home to the Arab 
peopies the Kremlin’s designs on the Middle East. The ruthless 
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Soviet repression of the Hungarian revolt showed what the 
Soviets mean when they profess no interference in the internal 
affairs of other countries. And now the tragic events in Tibet 
have dramatized in blood the clear and present Chinese 
Communist threat to all free Asians. 

In our struggle for the future of mankind, America secks 
peace by outlawing the aggressive use of force and by gradu 
ally establishing international customs and institutions which 
will make for peace. It tries to promote human dignity and 
freedom. And America encourages economic development, 
because peace can only be maintained if there is continuing 
prospect for increasing human welfare. 

The most pressing problem, of course, is that of peace. 
In a world which is rapidly exploiting nuclear energy and 
thrusting into outer space, the maintenance of peace among 
the nations is more urgent than ever before in history. 

Peace is not a static condition. As President Eisenhower 
has said, “The peace we seek is a creative, dynamic state of 
flourishing institutions, of prosperous economies, of deeper 
spiritual insight for all nations and all men * * * We are in a 
fast-running current of the great stream of history. Heroic et- 
forts will long be needed to steer the world toward true peace.” 

Beyond the present crisis looms a long period of competition 
between the free world and the Communist bloc. If the 
Communists have the faith they profess in their system, they 
should not oppose open and fair competition with the free 
lands. We welcome such competition. We have confidence 
in freedom’s future. 

I even dare hope that as the interdependence of all peoples 
on earth becomes more evident, competition will increasingly 
be tempered by cooperation. It is not impossible that the 
present aggressive phase of international communism will 
be succeeded by a period of more responsible Soviet policies. 

If war is to be contained in this nuclear era, the great 
powers will have to exercise restraint in dealing with the 
crises spontaneously generated by the tides of change and 
growth now surging throughout the world. Control of these 
crises must be governed by reasonable agreements among 
the nations as well as through the operations of the United 
Nations. Successful negotiations with the Soviet Union this 
year could make a good beginning for this indispensable 
development. 

This then fits into the strategy which President Eisenhower 
described in saying, “There lies before the free nations a 
clear possibility of peaceful triumph. There is a noble strategy 
of victory—not victory over any peoples, but victory for all 
peoples.” 

In concluding my report to you, I should like to speak of 
the role of the American people in foreign affairs. Foreign 
policy is not an obscure art for a few specialists. It is of im- 
portance to all of us. Therefore it must be of interest to all 
of us. Our foreign policy, to be successful, requires your con 
tinuing understanding and support. 

This is an era in which, with startling suddenness, science 
and technology have so compressed the world that the question 
of America’s relations with other nations has become a matter 
of life and death for all Americans. 

This sobering reality should help us to see our national 
security problems in a new light. We should see more clearly 
the need not only for patience and unrelenting effort, but 
also for deep and continuing sacrifice. With the security and 
interdependence of the whole free world at stake, it is im- 
portant for Americans to support their country’s political and 
economic cooperation with other countries. 

Before leaving for Geneva tomorrow I therefore ask for 
the understanding and support of you, my fellow Americans. 
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Your understanding and support are tremendously important 
for the successful accomplishment of the jobs ahead. 

Our great national objectives will be achieved only if 
all! Americans have a sense of sharing in them. In facing 
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these tasks I trust that we will seek to realize ever more 
truly those universal aims in which under Divine Providence 
all men of goodwill can unite. 

Thank you and good night. 


International Stability and Progress 


REVOLUTION AND THE AMERICAN CITIZEN 
By DR. HENRY M. WRISTON, President of The American Assembly, Columbia University, New York, New York 


Delivered before the First Air Force Academy Assembly,* Colorado Springs, Colorado, April 3, 1959 


HE UNITED STATES finds itself playing a great role 

in the world. To a large extent, it is the inevitable 

consequence of the world-wide nature of our economic 
activities. We require raw materials from all over the globe; 
our productive capacity requires markets in many parts of 
the world. Partly, however, our involvement is the result of 
deliberate choice. 

That word, “deliberate” is to be taken in both its usual 
meanings. It was deliberate in time, and it was by conscious 
intent. Decisions were reached slowly, by stages. We did not 
make a full commitment early, or at any one time. The advice 
of George Washington in his Farewell Address is classic: 

The great rule of conduct for us .. . is, in extending our 
commercial relations to have with them as little political 
connection as possible.” You will notice that he did not speak 
in absolutes, but in relative terms; he knew political con- 
nections were inevitable as economic activities abroad in- 
creased. By Monroe's time, our interests required that this 
hemisphere should be free of further European encroach- 
ment. Then we participated in the commercial and political 
opening of the Far East. In this century, we were drawn into 
two world wars and, finally, into alliances around the world. 
As our interests expanded, as our weight in international 
iffairs increased, we accepted more and more responsibility. 
Currently we are one of the two superpowers in the world. 

There have been times in our history and there have been 
public moods which would have welcomed this greatness 
because historically confidence has been one of our charac- 
teristics. A century ago such confidence led to the famous 
toast “To the United States: bounded on the north by the 
Aurora Borealis, on the south by the precession of the 
Equinoxes, on the East by Primeval Chaos, and on the west 
by the Day of Judgment.” Such ebullience is not only gone, it 
is almost forgotten. When it is recalled, usually it is to 
apologize for such callow brashness. 

The current temper is one of doubt whether we can handle 
our responsibilities capably and with courage. Two famous 
men, one a journalist and the other a diplomatist-scholar, have 
doubted that American democracy can manage foreign rela- 
tions. Mr. Walter Lippmann asserts that “The people have 
acquired power which they are incapable of exercising.” “The 
unhappy truth is that the prevailing public opinion has been 
destructively wrong at critical junctures.” “It was not for 
want of power but for want of statesmanship that the liberal 


* Sponsored by The United States Air Force Academy and The 
American Assembly, Columbia University, this Assembly is on Inter- 
national Stability and Progress, a study of “foreign aid.” It is a 
regional follow-up to the Eleventh American Assembly held on the 
same subject in 1957 at Arden House, Harriman, N. Y. Participants 
in the Air Force Academy Assembly are students from a number of 
colleges in the Rocky Mountains and on the West Coast. 


democracies failed.” I do not accept his conclusions, yet he 
makes a strong case—not invulnerable but impressive, none 
the less. 

Mr. George Kennan, a diplomatist and a scholar, also 
doubts the efficacy of democracy in diplomacy. “I think the 


record indicates that in the short term our public opinion; 


. can be led astray into areas of emotionalism and sub- 
jectivity which make it a poor and inadequate guide for 
national action.” “It is clear that there has been in the past 
a very significant gap between challenge and response in our 
conduct of foreign policy, that this gap still exists, and . . . 
today puts us in grave peril.” He also adduces impressive 
evidence in support of his position. 

Though I do not agree with the conclusion of either of 
these distinguished men, my purpose is not to debate the 
matter. I cannot forbear to point out, however, that both 
men regard this as a twentieth century problem. Indeed, Mr. 
Lippmann dates it from 1917. Yet the answer to both of them, 
almost in classic form, was given by the famous journal of 
opinion, The Economist of London, in 1859—a century ago. 
Referring to a high official's scorn of public opinion, it 
said: He “indulged himself . . . with a perfect paroxysm 
of Pharisaic scorn over the loose fragments of thought 
and knowledge which go to make up what is commonly called 
‘public opinion’.” Then, concluded The Economist, “The 
people may be very vague-minded and tolerably ignorant, 
and yet the necessity of securing their acquiescence may 
breathe a completely new spirit into political life. It ensures 
in statesmen a wider range of thought; it obliges the well- 
informed official to take a broader base for his calculations.” 
Clearly, like so many other “new” arguments, this is old 
straw newly threshed. Indeed, you can find a reasonably 
“modern” discussion of the problem in the eleventh chapter 
of Book III of Aristotle's “Politics,” written in the fourth 
century B. C. 

I cite the current revival of a jaded topic as evidence of 
a loss of confidence in the capacity of the American people 
to handle our affairs with skill and deftness in this complex 
and dangerous world. Our course of international action 
should be debated, and criticism should not be bridled. On 
the other hand, defeatism about democratic control of foreign 
policy serves no constructive purpose; it does nothing to 
improve our performance. When faith in the viability of the 
American process is impaired, the result is not to increase 
our security but to enhance our danger. We should inquire 
how the democratic process—citizen control—can best be 
made a constructive force in foreign affairs. 

There are many roads by which an individual citizen 
may approach the issues of international relations. I shall 
speak of but three: scholarship, emotion, imagination. Then 
I shall seek to illustrate how the citizen can use those in 
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dealing with the new and underdeveloped nations. 

Knowledge is the first method of approach; the process for 
its attainment is scholarship, It is the path I chose as a young 
man and pursued with all my heart for over ten years. | 
have every personal reason, therefore, to appreciate its value. 
Che scholar amasses all the information he can possibly 
assemble on the particular area of learning he has selected. He 
seeks to arrange the facts in some orderly sequence so that 
they can be remembered, evaluated and made meaningful. A 
concept takes shape in his mind and brings order out of 
confusion. If he has access to ample sources, is industrious, 
perceptive—and lucky—he may open up riches of information 
which had been buried in the rubble of history. This is the 
way to develop a specialist, a man who knows a great deal 
about some important area in time or space or thought—or all 
three. 

Such men are absolutely essential to progress in the quest 
for peace. Nevertheless the method has limitations. By con- 
centrating upon one range of topics, others are inevitably 
neglected. The scholar is always in danger of becoming narrow. 
Perhaps a simile will make the point clear. The scholar is 
like a miner. He descends to his work through a shaft— 
that represents what has been learned before about his subject. 
He does not have to dig out all that has been mined before. 
Having located a new vein, he picks away at the face of the 
rock, running galleries along lodes until they pinch out, and 
further digging in that direction produces no worth-while 
reward. 

Two observations are pertinent. Both are important though 
they may appear to be obvious. The first is that not every 
citizen may follow this path. He will have other concerns— 
making a living in some profession or business, for example, 
which will preclude concentration upon scholarship. The 
second comment is that if it were possible for every citizen 
to follow this path, we would not be much further on. For 
the specialist seldom has a broad perspective. You do not get 
an over all view of the horizon when you are digging in a 
shaft. So the specialist will be consulted at appropriate times, 
but he rarely makes policy. 

Scholars, essential as they are, are not, characteristically, 
men of action. Their concepts of policy are likely to be timid, 
for while they can see many reasons for pursuing one course, 
they are aware of other considerations that suggest a different 
—even an opposite—program. When action is demanded, 
scholars are likely to remain poised upon the edge of making 
up their minds while the time for decision and action passes. 
In summary, without specialists of vast learning, statesmen 
would lack access to essential knowledge, but among scholars 
there is seldom leadership in action. 

The citizen who thinks about foreign affairs and helps shape 
the public opinion that controls the statesman cannot, obvi- 
ously, be a scholar. But he can profit by what scholarship 
produces. For the work of many scholars is summarized and 
synthesized by secondary writers. They make the essentials 
of knowledge available in broader perspective and in palatable 
form. Each citizen should learn as much as possible in the 
light of his other obligations. Above all, he should think 
about what he knows. 

Emotion is the second approach to the issues of foreign 
affairs. This road is hard packed, for it has been well travelled 
by youthful idealists. No one with any sensitiveness can look 
out upon the world without becoming acutely aware of hunger, 
amounting to starvation; poverty almost beyond belief; 
disease, misery, degradation of life itself, which prevail in 
so much of the world among the great majority of its people. 

Consider one basic fact: Your expectation of life is about 
seventy years. In much of the world expectation of life is 
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30 to 40 years less than yours—although those people are 
equally “endowed by their Creator with certain unalienable 
Rights—among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
Happiness.” Their unalienable right to life is short; their 
right to liberty is totally erased by forces over which they 
have no effective control. As. for the pursuit of happiness, 
where will they turn to start the chase? 

These facts lie right on the surface. He who walks abroad 
in the land stumbles over them, however heedless he may be. 
To one who has cultivated his emotions as well as trained 
his mind, they will rightly seem intolerable. They cry out 
for action. 

Those whose responses are primarily emotional will be 
tempted to make a direct, naive assault upon these evils. One 
concrete instance comes to mind. A well-to-do and well in- 
tentioned lady from the Midwest heard of the misery and 
suffering in India. Thereupon with no intensive study or 
preparation, she flew to New Delhi, sought an interview with 
one of the highest officials and said in effect: “I know you 
need help. Tell me where you want me to begin.” Such 
sentimentalism, uncontrolled by wisdom, is self-defeating and 
retards reform by offending those whom it desires to help. 
Headlong action may well leave the state of the world not 
only no better, but actually worse. 

None the less, the impulse to all action has its roots in 
the emotional life. This is true in international relations as 
in other aspects of life. As the citizen who would be effective 
in shaping public opinion must draw knowledge from the 
scholar, so also he must draw inspiration from well-disciplined 
emotion. 

Imagination is the third method needed by the citizen 
eager to be effective in forming public opinion regarding 
foreign relations. 

Imagination is not dreaming; dreams are unreal. The 
imagination can be, and must be, disciplined. He who would 
train his imaginative powers will draw upon the knowledge 
accumulated by scholars. He will realize that grasp of fact 
constitutes one vital difference between a dream world where 
unreality seems palpable, and imaginative appreciation from 
which unreality is rigidly excluded. He will learn as much as 
time and energy and talent make possible. He will not set up 
fanciful postulates that excuse him from action. 

You are all familiar with the ancient mathematician and 
inventor, Archimedes. He said that if he had a lever long 
enough and a fulcrum upon which to rest it, he could move 
the world. This boast manifested the pretentiousness of 
escapism. Archimedes well knew there was no such lever, 
that if there were he would not have strength enough to lift 
it. He knew, too, that there was no available fulcrum. Even 
if there were such a lever, such a fulcrum, and if both were 
in place, he would not live long enough to get to the end of 
the lever. For it would have to be so long that his journey 
to its end would require many lifetimes. In short, he knew 
no one could challenge him to prove his point in action. 

Many people who talk about foreign affairs set up postu- 
lates as fanciful as those of Archimedes. They say that if 
appropriations were large enough and if sound administrative 
structures were available it would be possible to abolish 
poverty, hunger, ignorance and disease. That is not use of 
imagination; it is flight from reality. 

He who takes the road of imagination will draw also upon 
the idealism, the urge “to do something about it” of those 
dominated by sentiment. He will be energized and galvanized 
by awareness that the tincture of a man’s skin is an historical 
accident and neither adds nor subtracts from his “unalienable 
rights.” He will remember that a stranger’s mores, his pattern 
of thought and action, even his value judgments are inherited 
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They may be modified by skill and patience, but the process 
must be slow and is unlikely ever to be complete. 

Patience must, therefore, be a principal ingredient in the 
liscipline of the imagination. Only by the cultivation of 
ilmost infinite patience can he escape the defeatism that arises 
when the initial effort fails to produce perfection. This lack 
of patience tends to be characteristic of journalists and ac 
ounts for their prevailing pessimism. They are looking for 
news,” something decisive, dramatic. The slow process of 
evolutionary change is not observed because their perspective 
is too short. Even if they could catch the drift, they would 
not think it worth a line of type because it lacks sensational 
impact. Thus much of the progress of the world goes 
unre ported. 

Ihe man of disciplined imagination, on the other hand, 
will be content with progress which, though small, will 
astonish the scholar, while its slow pace will dismay the senti- 
mentalist. The problems of ignorance, disease, poverty are 
not the fruits of imperialism or colonialism or the industrial 
revolution. They are as old as mankind. Not being the product 
of the twentieth century, they will not be banished in this 
entury. That is not pessimism. It is a call to patience. 

[his suggests perseverence or, more sharply, persistence 
as another ingredient in a well-tempered imagination. As 
patience knows that great results will not be swift, persistence 
knows that even slow progress will grind to a halt unless effort 
is vigorous and continuous. 

Having established a vivid and disciplined imagination as 
the chief instrument available to the ordinary citizen in think 
ing constructively about foreign affairs, let us apply the imag- 
inative method to our relations with the newly independent, 
the anciently ignorant, the shockingly poor, and the sadly 
liseased nations of the world 

The first necessity is to rid ourselves of nervousness when 
revolution” is mentioned. Politicians often shy like skittish 
horses at the mere mention of revolution. That is a nonsensical! 
attitude. Thomas Jefferson once wrote in a letter: “What 
country before ever existed a century and a half without a 
rebellion? .. . the tree of liberty must be refreshed from time 
to time with the blood of patriots and tyrants. It is its natural 
manure 

Revolution is a normal phenomenon in the lite of every 
nation. Like Jefferson, we should be surprised at its absence, 
not its presence. That statement is a flat contradiction of one of 
the dominant cliches of our day. Times without number we are 
cold that this is a new age, that our era is unique, like no other 
the world has ever known. There are elements of truth in 
such assertions; nearly every cliche starts with some grain of 
fact. But in many vital respects the statement is false. The 
universality of the experience of revolution highlights the 
falsity of so broad a generalization. 

Ir does not require vast stores of knowledge to realize that 
revolutions are about as old as recorded history—and as cur- 
ent as today’s news. The Cromwellian era in British history 
was revolutionary; so even the most stable institutions have 
been shaken to their foundations in years gone by. The United 
States broke its ties with the mother country by revolution. Our 
fathers were not ashamed of the fact, they put a motto on the 


Great Seal, in Latin, which translated means “A New Order 
in the World.” It symbolized, a fresh start after revolution. 
Even a state we regard as conservative, New Hampshire, put 


this passage in its Constitution of 1792: “The doctrine of 
non-resistance against arbitrary power and oppression is absurd, 
slavish, and destructive of the good and happiness of man- 
kind 

Since the 18th century, revolution has been endemic in 
France. The latest instance occurred only last year when De- 
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Gaulle swept into power. Though legal forms were metic- 
ulously followed, though violence was latent rather than em- 
ployed directly, the substance of the change was revolution 
No one could doubr that fact. A series of revolutions occurred 
in Italy and in Germany, both in the 19th and 20th centuries 
I need not recall the revolutions in Russia. The first, the over- 
throw of the Czar, Woodrow Wilson called “a great and 
heartening” thing; that statement was fresh proof of our sym- 
pathy with the revolutionary ideal. 

lf the well developed, stable parts of the world have experi- 
enced so many explosive changes, there is no reason to be 
astonished that revolution is epidemic in Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America. 

It is easy to sit here in peace and assert that all changes in 
government should be achieved by ballots instead of bullets 
But the realities of human experience make that a mere wish- 
fancy. So common has been revolutionary change that there 
is a considerable body of literature in defense of the idea. 
The United States is the source of some of the most eloquent 
pleas for the legitimacy of revolution. Read again the Declara- 
tion of Independence: “When in the course of human events 
it becomes necessary for one people to dissolve the political 
bands which have connected them with another, and to assume 
among the powers of the Earth, the separate and equal station 
to which the Laws of Nature and of Nature’s God entitle them, 
a decent respect to the opinions of mankind requires that they 
should declare the causes which impel them to the separation.” 
Among the “causes” appears this statement: “That whenever 
any form of government becomes destructive of these ends it 
is the Right of the People to alter or to abolish it, and to insti- 
tute new Government, laying its foundation on such principles 
and organizing its powers in such form, as to them shall seem 
most likely to effect their Safety and Happiness... . when a 
long train of abuses and usurpations, pursuing invariably the 
same Object exercises a design to reduce them under absolute 
Despotism, it is their right, it is their duty, to throw off such 
Government.” 

Ir would be difficult to find a more classic defense of revo- 
lution. Implicit is a denunciation of imperialism and colonial- 
ism. That statement, too often forgotten or neglected in the 
United States, is quoted frequently in the new nations and in 
those that still seek independence. Sukarno, of Indonesia, at 
the Bandung Conference, cited the American Revolution as 
inspiration. He quoted a passage from Longfellow’s poem 
The Ride of Paul Revere, and declared that such cries of 
defiance to tyranny shall continue to echo until all peoples 

can say that colonialism is dead.” The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence makes us kin to all the new nations which have 
escaped from the status of wards and attained the stature of 
independencee. 

Our own interest in revolution did not waiver when we 
achieved independence, nor did we regard it as a blessing ap- 
propriate to ourselves alone. We sought to stimulate revolution 
in Spanish America. Our recognition policy from the days of 
Washington almost to the presidency of Wilson revealed rhat 
interest. Jefferson put it itt these words: “We surely cannot 
deny to any nation that right wherein our own government is 
founded—that every one may govern itself according to what- 
ever form it pleases and change these forms at its own will. . . . 
the will of the nation is the only thing cssential to be regarded.’ 

We rejoiced in Kossuth’s effort to make Hungary free in 
1849. At that time Daniel Webster said the United States 
could not be indifferent to “the fortunes of nations struggling 
for institutions like our own. Certainly the United States may 
be pardoned .. . if they entertain an ardent affection for those 
popular forms of political organization which have so rapidly 
advanced their own prosperity and happiness.” To our ears, 
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in our current mood, his words seem bombastic. But they 
evoked passionate approval from the public. They expressed 
a deep emotional urge to see the world free. 

In later years we used a more moderate tone, but there was 
no diminution of interest. Abraham Lincoln spoke for all 
Americans when he spoke of the Declaration as “a stumbling 
block to tyrants” and giving “hope to the world for all future 
time.” It was that which gave promise that in due time the 
weight would be lifted from the shoulders of all men. Wood- 
row Wilson spoke of “self-determination” and a world safe 
for democracy. It would be possible to compile a long list of 
instances when we welcomed and encouraged revolution. 

If we familiarize ourselves with our own record we will 
have no difficulty in understanding all revolutions. We 
launched the Age of Revolution in 1776; 1959 is still part of 
that Age. Once the citizen has become accustomed to this idea, 
there will be no temptation to overemphasize “‘stability” or to 
bewail the violent change of political status when peacetul 
efforts have failed. The first essential in an imaginative ap- 
proach to new governments, therefore, is to realize that revo- 
lucion is normal, sanctified by history and by theory. 

The second step in understanding new governments is the 
realization that they will be unstable, that there will be keen 
competition to govern. This likewise is a very simple idea, 
all too often forgotten. The reasons lie plain upon the surface. 
When there is a struggle for independence all patriots can 
unite upon that one common goal. Minor differences are 
subordinated to that single paramount objective. During the 
years of effort, all deficiencies in the public service, of what- 
ever sort, can be blamed upon the metropolitan (or, as they 
call it, the imperial) power. Taxes, burdens of every kind can 
be attributed to the distant rulers; every such burden is 
“exploitation.” 

With independence, all that is changed. Unity of purpose 
can no longer be attained by fighting against an outsider; no 
distant devil can be blamed. There must now be purpose for, 
not against; and every man is likely to have his own program. 
The new rulers must accept the motto that adorned President 
Truman's desk: “The Buck Stops Here.” 

Again, our own history illustrates the problem perfectly. 
The colonies, having become states, set up a central govern- 
ment. Because they were resisting centralized control, they 
established a weak central government. Our customary lan- 
guage tends to conceal the reality. We call our first consti- 
tution “The Articles of Confederation.” But language cannot 
hide the failure of that ‘first Constitution of the United 
States. It was slow in the drafting (seventeen months), tardy 
in acceptance (over three years), feeble in action. From the 
Declaration of Independence to the establishment of our 
present government in 1789, nearly thirteen years elapsed. 
Even then we had not fully faced reality. The new Constitution 
made no reference to parties. Washington and others de- 
nounced the idea of parties, calling them factions. Yet 
between the ideas of Jefferson, on the one hand, and Hamilton 
on the other, there was a great gulf. Not all the prestige, nor 
all the persuasion, nor all the efforts of Washington could 
bridge the gap. Parties were essential to energize the govern- 
ment. 

If, with all the inheritance from British constitutional tra- 
dition and all the training and self-government our fore. 
fathers possessed, they could not remain united, how can we 
expect these new nations, most of whom have no such sound 
inheritance, to do better? At the end of thirteen years of de- 
clared independence, our government was virtually bankrupt. 
Even after the new government was set up, and fiscal order 
restored, as late as 1800 Aaron Burr almost stole the presidency 
from Thomas Jefferson. Few Americans now recall that Jeffer- 
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son finally won only on the 36th ballot. It took a constitutional 
amendment to prevent a recurrence of so scandalous a gambit 
—and to admit thereby how essential a role parties play. Yet 
we tend to feel upset if, though none of them are yet so old 
as we were in 1789, new nations and new governments show 
evidences of instability, rivalry among leaders, fiscal disorder 
in short all the symptoms we exhibited in our own infant 
days. In summary, the second point to remember as we seck 
to interpret new nations is that instability is inherent in post 
revolutionary states. 

This suggests a third characteristic of these new governments 
which imagination should help us understand, namely, the 
relationship of the new rulers to their political opponents. In 
our own country, the political wars are sham battles, to some 
extent. Men will denounce each other on the floor of the 
Senate, then go to lunch together in great amiability. We think 
nothing of social relations between foreign ambassadors and 
leaders of opposition parties. If the British ambassador did not 
know Adlai Stevenson, Senator Lyndon Johnson and Speaker 
Sam Rayburn, we would feel he was not up to his job. Simi 
larly, our ambassador in the United Kingdom should know 
Hugh Gaitskell and Aneuran Bevan. Accepting these facts 
is a mark of a high degree of political, social and economic 
sophistication. Rotation in office is taken for granted as normal, 
natural, inevitable. 

In a revolutionary situation, different rules apply. The op 
position is not a mere political competitor; often it is the 
enemy. The recent battles were not sham battles in any sense 
of the word; they were desperately real and deadly. The dk 
feated opponent is probably plotting the overthrow of the 
new government, even assembling armed forces clandestinely 
As one means to acquire power, there is a strong tendency for 
the “outs” to be even more intensely nationalistic than the 
“ins.” They will interpret friendly relations on the part of the 
new government with foreign nations as “truckling to the 
imperialists.” A revolutionary leader, in these circumstances, 
cannot look with calm upon social or other relations between 
foreign ambassadors and his opponents. 

Again our own history will assist in understanding the 
problem. When these new governments seem to sacrifice 
freedom for “internal security,’ we would do well to remember 
our own Alien and Sedition Acts during the administration of 
John Adams. Like much legislation in modern new states, 
they were aimed at suppressing political opposition. Though 
we hope we have outgrown such maneuvers, there are survivals 
of such feeling in the United States today. This was shown 
when Mr. Mikoyan came to this country. Mr. Meany of the 
AFL-CIO refused to meet him. Some depositors in banks which 
had given him a luncheon withdrew their business, sometimes 
to discover to their chagrin that the head of their new bank had 
also met Mikoyan. 

It required all our political maturity and sophistication t 
treat Mikoyan not as the author of savagery in Hungary, but 
as the First Deputy Premier of a great power with whom the 
realities required us to deal. If it is so hard for us, we ought 
to be able to understand the oversensitiveness of a weak, new 
government menaced by an opposition unwilling to seek 
power by ballots and ready to resort to bullets at the first hop 
of success. 

There is a fourth fundamental point abour revolutions 
which an imaginative approach makes easy to understand. Th« 
words “revolution” and “revolve” come from the same root 
Revolution is like the turning of a wheel. Start a wheel and 
its momentum takes over to some extent; it rarely stops 
except in closely controlled circumstances—just where you 
want it to. Roulette illustrates the point. If it is honest, it is 
unpredictable. Only when it is crooked is it controlled 
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lhus even a revolution whose leaders are pure in heart, 
ledicated in purpose, democratic in ideals, cannot make the 
vheel spin and stop exactly one hundred and eighty degrees 
from the starting point. Their energies may prove deficient 
ind move the wheel not at alli—or only 90 degrees. Their 
mpulse may be too strong, and the wheel turns a full circle 

360 degrees. The French Revolution went all the way from 

1¢ Bourbons clear around to Napoleon. In short, the 
righteousness of the initial impulse does not wholly govern 
the result 

The recent revolution in Cuba offers a case in point. No 
one need feel regret at the overthrow of Batista. His tyranny 
was scandalously corrupt, viciously brutal. Add adverbs and 
djectives to taste, and you will hardly do violence to the 
facts. Fidel Castro was everything a revolutionary should be: a 
man of good family and fortune, well educated. He abandoned 
comfort and career to gamble his life on a military adventure 
which any knowledgeable strategist would immediately have 
branded as hopeless. He lived in the wilderness, was hunted 
like a wild animal; yet his own life was marked by unusual 
self-discipline. He imposed a control upon his followers which 
was astoundingly strict. He never repaid torture with torture; 
ic refused to copy his enemy's practice of killing prisoners. 

If we recall these facts, it is equally clear that after years of 
hanging on by the slenderest margin, Castro had a sudden 
success which developed enormous momentum, and ran beyond 
his control. Even so, the number of executions was a fraction 
of the Batista murders. Despite procedural deficiencies, the 
revolutionary trials were far less lawless than the midnight 
murders of his predecessor. Yet nearly all American news- 
papers and commentators gave the impression that there was 
an orgy of blood 

The excesses ought to be easy for undergraduates to under 
stand. Victory is a heady wine. We can observe this even in 
well disciplined institutions. I have noted the behavior of 
students at the moment of football victory. It can only be 
lescribed as exuberant, irrational, adandoned. It is more in- 
tense when the team’s record had been poor for some time, or 
when it had been behind and then, with some break in the 
game or some dramatic surge, victory was seized from the 
jaws of defeat in the last few seconds. In those circumstances, 
che emotional response was violent. 

If, with the whole tradition of sportsmanship which ex- 
ercises a rigid control over our normal behavior, we can let 
oose so much wild and ungoverned emotional energy over 
what is, relative to the great events of the world, so minor an 
occasion, how much more is the intoxication of success justified 
in those who have brought an end to tyranny, at imminent 
risk of life 

I: would be folly (and I speak as one who has participated 
n such outbursts from both sides of the fence), for the college 
president to try to halt a student victory demonstration at its 
height. Such an attempt would be bound to fail. It would be 
evidence of an unrealistic estimate of the situation. Yet there 
were grave and reverend senators, there were judicious and 
tatesmanlike columnists and commentators who complained 
that Castro did not instantly suppress the wild, emotional ex- 


plosion that followed victory. 

Is it any wonder that Castro felt he was misunderstood? The 
plain fact is thac he was misunderstood and misinterpreted in 
juarters, supposedly “liberal,” whose imaginations should 
have made them more understanding. I have used Castro as 
an illustration because events in Cuba are close at hand, recent, 
nd so fresh in mind. Remember, then, that revolutions develop 
1 dynamic of their own, and no one can predict just how far 
they will go 

That leads to the fifth aspect of revolution which we can 
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apprehend imaginatively. Revolutionary victors do not take 
kindly to advice. In gaining independence, they were “do it 
yourself” men. Many leaders in the world today and virtually 
all the revolutionaries have been in prison, in exile, in great 
personal danger—Bourguiba, Mohammed, DeGaulle, Aden- 
auer, Gomulka, Tito, Nasser, Kassim, Diem, Nehru, Sukarno, 
Rhee—and many more. Most of them owe no thanks to the 
armchair critics that they are now rulers rather than corpses. 

They feel that they achieved success, no thanks to us. Indeed, 
did we not do business with their late masters and so “help” 
the “enemy.” We gave money and military goods to many of 
the former rulers. We did not do it in order to help them 
hold their colonies or suppress revolution. Though that was 
not Our purpose, our motives were not stencilled on the goods. 
Our aid may have been employed in ways we did not desire. 
Even when it was not, the net result of our aid was to 
strengthen the metropolitan power or the predecessor govern- 
ment. It released other goods and money for the attempt to 
frustrate revolution. 

Despite our anti-colonialism and our historic sympathy for 
revolution we have not always been free to manifest those 
feelings since we became a world-wide power. Our relations 
with Europe—the necessity for maintaining allies—sometimes 
conflicted with our passion for colonial freedom in Asia and 
Africa. We urged the Netherlands to give independence to 
Indonesia; in so doing, we strained our relations with that key 
nation in Europe. But that diplomatic pressure was neither so 
overt nor so dramatic as the Marshall Plan and aid through 
NATO. Sukarno was aware of our tangible help to his enemy; 
our intangible diplomatic pressure was not so visible to him 

The plain fact is, therefore, that the revolutionary leaders 
are suspicious; they want very little advice and absolutely no 
strings. Moreover, they are under severe domestic pressures 
In rallying their own people to make the sacrifices required to 
bring about the revolution, they made promises, explicit or 
implicit. They cannot now simply take power and make no 
major changes. Having achieved the miracle of independence, 
no minor achievements will suffice. 

It may well be that the first need of the new country is 


wiser use of the land, improved breeds of hens to lay more. 


eggs, better cows to give more milk. But that does not mean 
that such programs will have priority. Far from it, and for a 
number of reasons. The first is that these things are not 
dramatic; their results appear only slowly, too gradually to 
satisfy people whose expectations have been inflated. Having 
achieved something great and dynamic, the new leader cannot 
wait ig evolutionary processes to mature over a long period 
of time. He is a symbol of action, not of more eggs! 

Another reason is that of all phases of production agriculture 
is the most completely tradition-bound. Often it is closely tied 
to religious beliefs with which it is dangerous to tamper. To 
do his country any good, a politician must stay in office. Con- 
sequently he is gingerly in tackling such sensitive matters. It 
is only normal that, as a man of wide experience has put it, 
“New governments may sometimes insist on types of growth 
which have more to do with prestige than need.” 

Remember always that independence means freedom to do 
the wrong thing as well as the right. That ought not to be 
a difficult concept to grasp. We have only to study our own 
history to realize that we have made many mistakes. We are 
pursuing a farm policy which is bound to pile up bigger and 
bigger surpluses and higher and higher costs and deficits. It is 
economic folly, but it is thought to be politically profitable. 
Clearly, we are in no position to be overly censorious of those 
with less experience, less training, and fewer resources if they 
do things we think are wrong—even self-defeating. 

The “revolution of rising expectations” has often, therefore, 
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more to do with the dramatic than the simple. The new rulers 
want what the French call infrastructure—roads, telephones, 
dams, hydro-electric plants, railroads, steel mills. The argu- 
ment that these developments should be left to private capital 
—or to “free enterprise”—will fall on deaf ears. To begin with, 
the word “socialism” has no terrors; on the contrary, it has 
deep attraction for them. They know that most of the free 
nations of the world have now, or have had, socialist govern- 
ments. They realize far more than do we that our own 
economy is a mixture—that government plays a very large 
role in our economic life. The Tennessee Valley Authority is 
one of our most conspicuous exports. Our railroads were built 
with heavy government subsidy. Our canals and waterways are 
all public enterprises. In most free nations, so are railroads and 
telephones. 

Moreover, these men who engineered revolution want also 
to manage the economy. They remember that the hated im- 
perial control followed in the train of private trade investment. 
We tend to think that trade follows the flag; they know their 
own history which shows that it was the other way round. 
They view with deep suspicion, therefore, great capitalistic 
enterprises coming from abroad. Having once found that 
process a prelude to colonialism, they are twice shy. 

They fear and detest the rule of prices by a free market. 
Many of the new nations are raw material producers—tin, 
rubber, tea, jute and so on. They can point to a United Nations 
calculation that in recent experience their reduced incomes 
from such exports, occasioned by free markets, just about offset 
the grants in aid to free Asia. They say that if the United 
States puts quotas on oil, zinc, copper, sugar and defeats the 
free market in agriculture by government intervention, why 
should we be critical when they do likewise? 

They do not want free enterprise, moreover, because they 
have not the wealth to support it. There is no accumulation of 
domestic capital with which to launch industry. Poverty is so 
intense that savings for capital investment can be found only, 
as in Stalin’s day or in Red China, by grinding the faces of the 
poor and letting millions starve. If, therefore, the nation is not 
to become totalitarian the money must come from abroad. But 
so sensitive are the new leaders that they will regard any 
advice, any cautionary devices connected with aid, as “strings.” 
The ordinary requirements which we all accept when borrow- 
ing money they will resent. They will see them as manifesta- 
tions of economic—and ultimately political—imperialism. 
Having just escaped from one form of dependence, they do not 
want to fall into another. 

Do you wonder, now, why I laid so much emphasis upon 
the need for patience on our part? Is it clear why our foreign 
aid program is not uniformly a “success.” Those who feel that 
if only we had a different organizational structure, or more 
money, or this or that or the other thing miss the point com- 
pletely. There is no simple, easy way to achieve the desirable 
ends. We must do the best we can, profiting by experience 
not endlessly repeating the same errors, but accepting, never- 
theless, the inevitability of failure to attain Utopia in a short 
time. The growth of economic freedom, as of political free- 
dom, is a slow process, with many painful delays and setbacks. 

So far I have spoken of revolution as a turn toward freedom. 
| wish it were always so. But the sixth point to remember 
about revolution is that the wheel has no ratchet to prevent it 
from turning backward. What a happy world this would be on 
the way to becoming if revolution always meant turning out 
the rascals, even if their successors fell short of sainthood. But 
the record is different. People tire of virtue and, even more 
rapidly, they become fatigued with the disciplines virtue re- 
quires. Right now, the American people appear to be tired of 
public thrift. References to a balanced budget are almost 
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uniformly accompanied by a sneer, as though solvency involved 
an emphasis upon forty pieces of silver and the betrayal of the 
nation. 

The most rigorous discipline of all, the most painful exper: 
ence for many is thought; people flee the agony of making up 
their minds. Freedom often loses its appeal, therefore, when it 
involves sacrifices. So a demagogue comes along. He exploits 
moral fatigue; he sneers at the economic hardships involved 
in a solvent economy. He will offer to make the hard decisions 
He will promise the modern equivalents of bread and circuses 
So we get Hitler, Mussolini, Peron, Batista, Trujillo—and 
hundreds of others down the ages. This reversion to tyranny is 
no new phenomenon. You can read all about it in Plato and 
Aristotle. History, ancient and modern, tells the same story. 

This backward turn of the wheel clearly presents us with a 
different sort of problem in imaginative understanding. Such 
events run counter to our own history and are alien to our 
ideals. Reaction of that kind cannot be equated with our own 
experience. Yet there are passages in our past which throw 
light upon how we should approach such human disasters. 

A series of events gave us what used to be called a “special 
position” in the Caribbean. “Special position” is a diplomatic 
phrase for domination. We had determined to build an 
Isthmian Canal, which President Hayes called “part of our 
coastline.” The clear inference was that we should have virtual 
control of areas within our coastline. The Spanish War gave us 
possession of Puerto Rico, and the right to intervene in Cuba 
Later President Theodore Roosevelt, to use his own words, 
“took the Canal Zone” and undertook to manage the finances 
of Haiti and Santo Domingo. Bankruptcy, revolution, disorders 
sometimes bordering on anarchy in the area, led us to land 
marines in several countries and assume more and more control 
in their affairs. In many instances, we determined, by one 
means or other, who should rule several “independent” nations. 
To use a current term, we made them into satellites—for 
their own good. We determined not to tolerate violent reaction 

Ultimately, it became clear that the management of satellites 

was an unrewarding business. It did not produce desired results 
where tried, and it made other nations outside the area fear 
Yankee imperialism” which, under the so-called Roosevelt 
corollary of the Monroe Doctrine, intimated we had a right 
to intervene in Latin America to exercise a “police power, 
unilaterally. 

The results were so unsatisfactory in the Caribbean and so 
disastrous elsewhere that even Theodore Roosevelt said in 
1913, after he was out of office, “The Monroe Doctrine in the 
sense of special guardianship thereof by the United States of 
the north no longer applies.” His successors in office slowly 
dismantled the whole policy of intervention. The Platt Amend 
ment, giving us special responsibility for Cuba, was abandoned; 
Puerto Rico was made a dominion, free to leave the United 
States; fiscal control over independent nations was enced: our 
marines were withdrawn from all the Caribbean countries rhe 
American adventure in satellitism was liquidated. 

' We learned the hard way—at great cost both economic and 
political—that we must not let regret at political and social 
retrogression in an independent nation and dislike of tyranny 
lead us into an attempt to manage other people's affairs. We 
may use such diplomatic instruments as are available to resist 
moral, social and political catastrophe; beyond that it is unwise 
to go. Otherwise, we set ourselves up as censors for the world 
and become moral imperialists, seeking to choose not only 
our own course but also to direct the program of other nations 

We have come to the end of our journey together. I have 
sought to show how, dealing with revolution, the private 
citizen can form a sound opinion in foreign affairs. I cannot 
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ull you can; cultivate warm emotional response; discipline 
your imagination so that you can appreciate the problems and 
feelings of others. Exercise patience, without flagging, in per- 
sistent effort. Then you can play your full role as responsible 
citizens. It is not beyond your intellectual powers. I have faith 
to believe it is not beyond your firmness of will 


The Expanding World Economy 


THE WORLD-WIDE AUTOMOTIVE REVOLUTION 


By L. L. COLBERT, President, Chrysler Corporation, Detroit, Michigan 


} red at a dinner meeting of 


Texas Exes (graduates and former students of the University of Texas), Houston, Texas 


March 2, 1959 


lr IS SOMETHING of a fashion these days to give speeches 


ng with big and very grim problems. We Americans 

be getting terribly serious about the staggering 

es facing us, and we do a lot of talking about ways 

1 those difficulties. This is all to the good. But sometimes, 


issing our weighty and perhaps slightly depressing 


problems, we neglect to point out the more cheerful aspects of 

world we live in. There are a good many reasons for being 

primistic about the future, and I think this is a most appropri 
OC On tO pt int them out, 

In Detroit, for example, there is every indication of a very 

1 year for the automobile business. On the basis of retail 


firss two months of 1959 most people in the 
le industry are estimating that sales for the year as 
twenty-five per cent better than in 
after being slowed down by two major 


kes—-we got our production and sales rolling late in 


“\ Ne Wii be up 


I 

December. But our production and sales were crippled again 
January and February by a prolonged strike in the plants of 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, from which we buy 
nearly all the glass for our cars and trucks. Two weeks ago 
ke also came to an end—and now for the first time 
hs we can devote our full attention to building and 

‘ ifs 
Outside of Detroit there has been a certain amount of 
iderstanding about those strikes, especially those at 
plants which lasted twenty-four days in November and 
December and threw many thousands of non-striking em- 
ut of work. I have even heard some people ask how 


ossible for a major automobile company to allow its 
tion to be throttled at such a critical point in the selling 


just afrer introduction of new models. A question 
veals a considerable amount of innocence regarding 

facts of life about organized labor. Whether you want 
n't want it—whether or not it comes at a time 

1 cripple y production and sales—such considera 

re not within a company’s control. Unions can and 


he time to make their demands with a company’s 


rability in mind. When a union makes its demands, 


ip to Managemen decide whether the company can 

ne them in whole or in part, on the basis of both 

ng-run considerations—financial and otherwise 

And recent years, with cost pressures building up steadily, 
with competitive pressures also increasing at home and 


Dt ] is becon e less and less possible for companies to 


Ar Chrysler we had no choice but to stand firm and take 
her than yield to what we considered unreason- 
structive demands. And in doing so we helped to 


put the company in a much stronger position to fight the 
hot competitive battles that lie ahead of us—this year and 
many years to come. This increased competitive strength 
will be just as important to our employees as to our dealers, 
our customers and to others associated with the company. 

With these strikes behind us, we are looking forward to a 
good year in the domestic sales of our cars and trucks. We are 
also looking forward to an increased participation in the 
expanding world market for motor vehicles. 

The recent growth of Chrysler's international activities 1s 

development that is giving me a great deal of personal 
satisfaction. I have been interested in foreign trade ever since 
my boyhood days up at Oakwood, in Leon County, when I 
used to hear my father and his friends talking about the 
cotton business and abour cotton demand and prices in places 
like Liverpool and Tokyo. While I was at the University | 
bought and sold spot cotton during my summer vacations. 
And of course much of that cotton was shipped abroad. Right 
up to the time I graduated from the University and Harvard 
Law School it was my ambition to be an international cotton 
trader. Incidentally, the company I had my eye on was Ander- 
son, Clayton and Company right here in Houston. 

When I joined the Chrysler organization I was happy to 
find that it had a healthy export business, and that it had 
sizable manufacturing and assembly operations abroad. But 
it was also true that the main emphasis at Chrysler was placed 
on producing motor vehicles for the American market. And 
this was quite natural, because until very recently the auto- 
motive marker outside of this country could hardly be com- 
pared with our own. 

In the last few years, however, we have been giving more 
and more attention to the international side of our business. 
We began to move in this direction, in part, because of our 
growing realization that many areas of the world were rapidly 
approaching a period of tremendous, accelerating growth. 
We also began to realize, along with many others, that this 
coming world boom would probably be touched off by the 
growing use of the passenger car and the truck. We could 
see a world-wide automotive revolution coming, and we 
wanted to be ready for it. 

There was another very practical reason for moving fast 
to expand our international activities. We needed vehicles— 
cars and trucks—that would fit the needs of the world market. 
That meant light, small, low-horsepower vehicles—because 
in most parts of the world the cost of petroleum products, the 
special taxes and licensing charges, and the cramped streets 
and crooked lanes and byways have worked in favor of the 
European-type car and against the larger American cars. Those 
considerations motivated our purchase of a substantial interest 
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L. L. COLBERT 


in the Simca Company in Paris, France. More about that later. 

In Europe the automotive revolution has already arrived. 
It is a constructive revolution, bringing healthy change and 
new opportunity—and breaking down trade barriers that have 
existed for centuries. The motor vehicle—its production, 
distribution and use—may have been more responsible than 
any other single force in persuading Europeans to follow the 
American lead. The automobile has a way of wiping out 
borders, breaking down class distinctions, and generating a 
desire to go places—in every sense of that phrase. Perhaps 
the growing use of the automobile has helped to convince the 
people of Europe that there are immense advantages in a 
tarift-free mass market and big-scale production to serve 
that kind of a market. They have seen the benefits to be gained 
by throwing off at least some of the shackles of the cartel 
system, with its controlled production and exclusive markets. 
They have been applying American management methods, in- 
dustrial techniques, and mass credit for stimulating consump- 
tion. They have learned what free, private enterprise can do 
and they are putting it to work in a spectacular fashion. 

Europe still has a long way to go to match the economy of 
the United States. But the important thing to watch is the 
rate of growth. Between 1949 and 1957, for example, total 
industrial production in this country increased at an average 
annual rate of 2.4 per cent. In Europe, during those same 
years, industrial production increased at an average annual 
rate of nearly 10 per cent. And with the common market 
providing a new stimulus for growth, there is every reason 
to expect Europe to go on expanding at very high rates. 

In the use of automatic machinery and other advanced 
manufacturing techniques, many of Europe’s modern factories 
equal—and in some ways exceed—our own. In England, 
France, Germany and Italy there are many impressive auto- 
mobile plants that are the envy of American industrial en- 
gineers. Let me tell you about one of them—the startlingly 
beautiful and functional Simca plant at Poissy—twenty-one 
miles from Paris. This plant, or series of plants, is finished in 
glass, marble and stainless steel. But matching the outward 
beauty of these facilities are production techniques and 
equipment that employ highly advanced electronic controls. 

I was shown, for instance, a production line for the assembly 
of car bodies which is virtually automatic. Our engineers tell 
me it is easily the most highly automated car body line in the 
world. The equipment for painting Simca bodies is controlled 
by electronic computers, which automatically select the right 
color to be sprayed on the car bodies coming along the line 
and then time the painting process so the body will be ready 
to meet other components needed to fill the order for a com- 
plete car. This paint shop comes closer to being a push-button 
operation than any other automotive assembly facility in 
existence. 

I could describe any number of equally impressive installa- 
tions in Europe and tell you abour many other ways in which 
the European economy is forging ahead. But let's take a minute 
or two to look away from Europe to some other areas 
that are somewhat less advanced but which are moving toward 
the time when they will experience the same kind of growth. 

In the countries of Latin America south of our border 
the pace of economic progress in the years since the end of 
World War II has been faster than in any other region of 
the world. And the Latin American country that has set the 
fastest pace of all is Mexico. But growing almost as fast are a 
number of other countries, like Brazil, Cuba, Argentina and 
Venezuela. 

In the Eastern Hemisphere, in addition to Japan, Australia 
and the countries of Western Europe, there are a number of 
countries in which very rapid growth will soon begin to take 
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place. Some of the most promising are the Union of South 
Africa, Turkey, India, Iran, Pakistan, Thailand and the Philip- 
pines. 

In virtually all of these countries, one of the clearest signs 
of accelerating economic expansion is the increase in the use 
of motor vehicles and in the construction of roads. Not many 
years ago the first indication that a country was opening up 
and getting ready to grow came with the building of railroads 
And after the railroads were thrown out like long probes into 
the undeveloped areas, feeder roads were built. But today 
many countries—especially in the earlier stages of their eco 
nomic development—are relying on the truck, the bus, and the 
passenger car to do the job of opening up new territory and 
new Opportunity. 

The extent and speed of the world-wide automotive 
revolution is indicated by comparing the sales of cars in this 
country with those in the rest of the world. Here in the 
United States we are looking forward to an increase in the 
sales of new passenger cars over the next few years that 
will average between 100,000 and 200,000 a year. Outside 
the United States, however, sales of new passenger cars are 
climbing—-and are expected to continue to climb—at the rate 
of approximately 300,000 a year. This means that by 1965 the 
annual market for new passenger cars outside the United 
States should be about 6 million units—which is approxi 
mately what the new-car market in this country has averaged 
over the past few years. Eventually, and probably no later 
than 1970, the market for cars outside the United States will 
be consistently larger than our own. The world market for 
trucks will also grow at a very high rate—though of course 
the unit volume for trucks will be much smaller. 

In this connection, I think it is worth mentioning that in 
1958—even excluding vehicle production behind the Iron 
Curtain—more cars, trucks and buses were built outside of 
the United States than within our borders, according to our 
present estimates. Of course, 1958 was an off year for out 
business in this country. Nevertheless, it is likely to be 
remembered for some time to come as the first year in which 
the American automobile industry was outproduced in the 
building of motor vehicles. 

The United States is still spending more on roads than 
the rest of the free world combined. But here again we find 
that the rate of growth is faster in other countries. In 1958 
the United States spent nearly $10 billion on roads. This was 
a 10 per cent increase over 1957. The other countries of the 
free world spent only a little over $7 billion on roads in 1958 
But this was a 20 per cent increase over 1957. And the In 
ternational Road Federation expects this rate of growth to 
continue indefinitely. 

The world-wide automotive revolution is well on its way 
And it means opportunity for everyone who sells goods or 
services in the world market—opportunity for everyone with 
money to invest in foreign enterprises. It could even mean 
opportunity for our country in its long-range struggle with 
Soviet Russia for the loyalties of the under-developed coun- 
tries. At this point in world economic development, isn’t it 
possible that increased aid in the building of roads might be 
substituted for some other expenditures in our foreign as 
sistance program? Certainly it is one of the best possible 
ways of helping other peoples to help themselves 

I have tried to sketch very briefly the big picture of 
economic potential and of business and political opportunity 
in the world as that picture presents itself to us in the auto 
mobile business. The meaning of these greater potentials and 
opportunities can be made more real, perhaps, if we take a 
minute or two to look at one part of that picture in a little 
more detail. 
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\s you may have heard, last summer Chrysler Corporation 
bought a 25 per cent interest in the Simca company in 
France, which is the eleventh biggest passenger-car manu- 


taccurer in the world and the second biggest in France. At the 
ime of the purchase we arranged with Simca to cooperate 
closely in the manufacturing and selling of cars and trucks. 
Under this agreement we will share production and distribu- 
n responsibilities so as to fit the capacities of the two 
mpanic sarts of the world. What this ; 
mpanies in various parts Of the world, at this means 
that together the two companies can meet the special 


vehicle needs of various parts of the world market by com- 
plementing their own product lines with the cars and trucks 
of the other company. As you know, we are already doing 


by distributing Simca cars in the United States. At all 
times—literally day after day—there is a cordial exchange 
‘f technical and marketing information and counsel between 
two organizations 

For years we have been assembling our cars and trucks in 
England, Australia, Belgium and Venezuela. Within the last 
few months we have added an assembly plant in Holland and 
substantial facilities in Havana, Cuba and in Capetown, Union 
of South Africa. These investments will enable us to build 
both Chrysler and Simca products to supply growing market 
lemands in those countries. 

In the seven months since we signed our agreement with 
Simca, the new pattern of Chrysler's international operations 
has become evident. Ir has become clear that we are no 
longer content to focus virtually all our attention upon the 
\merican market and to serve important and growing markets 
exclusively through the older method of exporting our 
products to independent assemblers and distributors. This 
irrangement has worked well in the past and will continue 
ro be employed in many countries. But new automotive 
markets are developing fast, and the new needs and bigger 
limensions of those markets require a new approach. 

We have a new approach. In a nutshell, here it is. In many 
countries we have made excellent friends of the people who 
have prospered over the years by importing, selling, and in 
many cases assembling, our cars and trucks. With automotive 
markets expanding rapidly in those countries, and with many 
f the governments of those countries taking steps to favor 
the local manufacture of automotive components, those friends 
of ours are finding it necessary to expand or greatly modify 
their facilities. In the past they could operate successfully by 
importing our cars already assembled or by importing the 
parts and assembling them. In country after country, however, 
to meet the challenge of bigger markets and to satisfy the 
demands of nationalistic pride and ambitions, it has become 
ecessary for them to expand their activities—and frequently 
to go into the manufacturing of basic components 

Chis expansion of their activities requires additional capital. 
Ir also requires technical counsel and technical management, 
ot only in the fields of industrial engineering but in many 
other fields such as personnel training, marketing, and finance. 
All of these things we can supply to those friends with whom 
we have worked so cordially and successfully in the past. 
And in so doing we can build a new and greatly enlarged 
structure of Chrysler's international operations upon a sound 
nd natural foundation. In promoting the sale of our products 


nder the complex conditions of the present world market, 


what could be sounder or more natural than for Chrysler to 
give its backing and counsel to those people who have been 
osely associated with us for many years—people who fully 


nderstand their own marker and the complexities of their 
i situations? 

Following this pattern, we intend to invest directly in 

romotive facilities in as many as possible of those promising 
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areas of the world | mentioned a few minutes ago—areas 
where the automotive revolution has arrived or is about to 
arrive. We are moving into those areas on a cooperative basis 
with Simca. And in countries where Simca has been given 
the go-ahead to take the primary responsibility, it will do so 
with Chrysler's full support. 

One of the advantages of this approach is that it offers 
a realistic way of adapting to the restrictions imposed on 
business by economic nationalism, which in many parts of 
the world is a rampant and powerful force. Nationalistic 
restrictions sometimes take the form of import quotas on 
materials and tools, sometimes of production subsidies and 
other forms of favoritism to local concerns, sometimes of 
limits upon the percentage of ownership permitted to foreign 
investors. 

We at Chrysler don’t like these restrictions. But we do 
recognize that economic nationalism is going to be with us 
for many years to come. It is perfectly clear that in many of 
the nations struggling for a place in the sun, people have a 
fierce pride in their national independence. They will often 
sacrifice tangible economic advantages to maintain that inde- 
pendence. The American people can understand this national 
pride as well as anyone—and of all the people in America, 
those who live in Texas can understand it best. 

We at Chrysler believe there are major advantages 
practical business advantages—to be gained by moving out 
into the world and working cooperatively with the people 
of other countries—helping them to realize their own aspira- 
tions and adapting our investment policies as far as possible 
to their wishes. And we believe that under most circumstances 
we can operate satisfactorily by owning a substantial minority 
of a business. It was this policy that we followed in making 
our investment in Simca. We have been happy with the results, 
and we believe the same policy will work elsewhere. 

We in the United States were the first to experience the 
great surge of economic expansion that can take place when 
the energies of a free people are given room and opportunity 
and incentive to express themselves. We were the first to 
explore the full possibilities of economic growth in this 
very troubled but highly creative Twentieth Century. Now 
we are being followed by the countries of Western Europe. 
And lately it has begun to appear that they are following our 
good example much too closely and too successfully for us 
to be complacent about it. But when we take the long view 
it seems clear that an increasingly strong Western Europe 
is bound to produce some very great benefits for us and for 
the entire free world. Working together in the normal course 
of business—sometimes in competition with each other, 
sometimes by pooling our technical and financial resources— 
we can move out into less highly developed countries and 
through the development of markets and through out invest- 
ments we can help those countries help themselves to move 
closer to their own great periods of expansion. 

Much of this will happen in the lifetimes of many of us 
meeting here tonight. Of course it won't come as fast as we 
would like. As one of my old professors used to say, in matters 
of social and economic progress it is necessary above all to 
have patience—geologic patience. But come it will. And 
most of us—perhaps all of us—will play a part in hastening 
the day. Whether we do our part by teaching our children to 
have an interest in the economic and social progress of the 
world or by participating directly in politics or in world trade 
and investment, what we do and think will have some bearing 
on the creation of a greater and more prosperous and more 
peaceful world community. 

And for all of us and for our children, there are few goals 
more worthy of our best efforts of heart and mind. 
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A National System of Education 


PROGRAM AND TEACHER STANDARDS 
By LESTER S. VANDER WERF, Dean, College of Education, Northeastern University, Boston, Massachusetts 


Delivered before Massachusetts Association of School Committees, Swampscott, Massachusetts, April 24, 1959 


N INTELLIGENCE OFFICER recently stated that 
Russia’s target date for world conquest is 1973 
Assuming this to be accurate, we have about 12 full 

years, long enough presumably to maintain equivalence or 
superiority in the complicated weapons field, but not long 
enough to rebuild the American public school system into 
a competitive machine. We shall then have to match the 
Russians on the brains of our present manpower. 

Yet, it may be that Americans, face to face with this 
continuous threat, will want to adopt a truly national system 
of education. This idea is not as novel as one may suppose 
because as one looks back over our history he can quite 
visibly note outlines of it emerging on the trails behind 
Quickly let me suggest a context from history. 

Authorities disagree sharply on the degree of influence 
on the rest of the nation of early educational developments 
in New England. Most of us tend to side with Ellwood 
Cubberly who thought that the “cornerstone of our American 
state school system” was laid in the Massachusetts Act of 
1647. Others, such as Edgar Knight and the Beards see the 
Act only as a device to impose the tenets of the Puritan 
faith on all. Thomas Jefferson Wertenbaker in The Puritan 
Oligarchy states categorically that since democracy did not 
originate in New England our school system did not develop 
its fitness to meet the needs of a democratic society until 
the “pressure of Jeffersonian ideals” moved in to reconstruct 
it. 

While it may be difficult therefore to assay the real 
chain of early developments, it seems equally apparent that, 
following the Revolutionary War, the American people 
had no clear image that education would become a vital 
function of government. Nor did clear leadership appear 
either to help the people decide if the national government 
or the several states were the proper agency to assume the 
responsibility for an educational system. There was, how- 
ever, much sentiment in favor of a national system. In a 
fourteen year period before 1800 several prominent Ameri- 
cans, such as Benjamin Rush, Samuel Knox, Nathanial Chip- 
man, Robert Coram, James Sullivan and Noah Webster, 
wrote or Otherwise advocated a national system of education. 
Robert Coram, as typical, proposed general taxation 
throughout the nation and stated that no equality of oppor- 
tunity could be provided without it. He suggested that a 
school be built in the geographical center of each district 
of 6 square miles. It was argued by others that a school 
system organized on a national basis was the only kind that 
could serve both rich and poor alike, provide universal 
support of the program and adequately trained personnel, 
and be operated economically and efficiently. 

It has been supposed that since education is not men- 
tioned in the Constitution the framers intended it to be 
the responsibility of the states. Edwards and Richey (The 
School in the American Soctal Order, 1947) state, however, 
that education at the time “was not commonly regarded as 

function of government at any level.” Hardly could these 
men have foreseen the comprehensive public system we 
now have. Perhaps they believed that the general welfare 
clause was encompassing enough to include education. For 


there is nothing in the Federalist papers to suggest that the 
framers feared a centralized school system. In fact, Wash 
ington and Madison are reported to have advocated a 
national university. Yet, the intentions of many peopl 
may be more clearly visible in the assertion of land rights 
beyond the Alleghenies by the states, most of which wer 
then ceded to the national government. For you will recall 
the very expressive support for education in the land 
Ordinances of 1785 and 1787, whose policies had far 
reaching effects on later educational development and no 
doubt became the forerunners of the Morrill Act, the Smith 
Hughes Act, Veterans legislation and the National Defens« 
Act of 1958. 

Recall further how many national committees and com 
missions have met, studied and reported on one or mor 
aspects of quality in education. This concept of quality 
may actually be more significant than the legal bases of 
education and tends to strengthen recent pleas for national 
standards. In this connection observe our increasing tendency 
to utilize interstate evaluative agencies such as the Educa 
tional Testing Service. If we include here the work of th 
U. S. Office of Education the impact is rather startling. 

Now, lest we tend to think in isolation, we should b« 
reminded of Federal leadership in our postal system, th 
utilities field, agriculture research, missile development and 
our money system. Anyone could multiply the list by th 
hundreds. Truly, we have developed a rich soil in which 
to grow tall, straight thoughts regarding a national educa 
tional system. 

With all of this now fresh in memory, let me attack the 
issues more directly. The following points may constitu 
some of the argument in support of the thesis 

1. There is no question in the minds of many that if 
American public schools are to meet the demands currently 
put upon them, Federal financing to an extent not now 
developed will be necessary. No other agency exists whic! 
can equalize the disparities. 

For school systems and states vary tremendously in their 
financial effort and ability to support education. The las: 
figures available show that states varied from $17,000 in 
Delaware to $3700 in Mississippi in personal income pas 
ments to pupils enrolled. Likewise they differ widely in the 
proportion of funds for schools provided from state sour: 
from 10 to 90 per cent. Some school districts vary even 
more. The most dramatic example I have found came from 
a study made in California in 1945 which_revealed thai 
the wealthiest district in the state had 10,000 times as mucl 
taxable wealth as the poorest district. It is quite unfair for 
a school district in Massachusetts with 4000 students and 
a million and a half dollar budget to try to compete with 
one of identical size in New York with a $4 million budget 

No local district should have its energies sapped in con 
flict with finance committees nor should citizens see thei: 
school funds disappear into the general coffers as happens 
in our state. No local citizens should be forced to decide 
between schools and sewers, education or fire protection 
Further, no local board can really withstand pressure like 
the threat of industries to move if taxes rise, especially 
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vhen adequate financing from elsewhere can prevent it. 

People are quite ineffective to make objective decisions 

when so much property is at stake. 

Ir would seem under the circumstances that the Federal 
government must immediately begin a program to under- 
write the largest share of the cost of public schools. Starting 
with a figure of $200 per pupil a total roughly like $6 

on is suggested. This would be considered minimum 

would be channeled through state agencies. Each year 

least one billion should be added until support reaches 
bout 80° of the total cost but in no case should school 
listricts receive beyond the first basic sum unless they meet 
ceptable standards of organization. 

[hose who question the right of the Federal government 
» finance education to this extent are no doubt aware that 
potentially defined limits of the welfare clause long hung 
n shadows. Hamilton and Madison represented opposing 
views on whether the welfare clause was substantive or 
merely referent to powers enumerated elsewhere. Only 
within recente years has the Supreme Court upheld the 
position of Hamilton who believed that Congress could 

xpend funds for general welfare programs. Also, in  sus- 
uning the Social Security Act (Helvering vs. Davis) the 
ourt implied that Congress had authority under the general 
welfare clause to make any reasonable financial support of 
rems of major national concern like education. Other 
lecisions suggest that while the Federal government cannot 
ntorce conformity among the states it can induce their 
ooperation. 

In actual practice, of course, the Federal government is 
continuously increasing its share of the burden. Currently 

is spending about rwo billion dollars annually on educa- 
tion. (Bulletin, 1959, No. 2) While the amount spent 
n Indian education is small in relation to the total, one 
might well ask by what logic can we agree to Federal sup- 
pore of education for red-skinned, but not white-skinned, 
Americans. As a matter of hard face we are beginning to 
leny this logic, for of the two billion, the public schools 

’ receive a revenue that must now be crowding $400,000,000 
U. S. Circular, No. 498) By 1955 the rate of increase of 
Federal funds for school support rose more than 20 times 
wit of 20 years earlier, in contrast to 6 times for state 
funds and 3 times for local funds. (Misc. No. 22) During 
this same period Federal funds have increased from 1 to 3 

cent of total revenues of public education while local 
tunds have decreased from 70 to 56 per cent (ditto) 
One would hope that no politics would interfere with a 
rogram intended to underwrite the American school sys- 
Bur it should be pointed out in passing that the 
national party which first seized upon this concept for 
jor emphasis would write new chapters in our history. 

' ’. In the second place there is need to enlarge our 
orizons on school programs. While financing must no 
loubt be Federal, any change in the direction of education 
loes not necessarily mean a Federal school system. There 

neat legal questions here but none so difficult but could 
worked out with sincere effort to reach the very highest 
evel of compromise. To argue that anything military 1s 
tional defense, but anything educational is not, is to tear 
words trom their roots. 
We shall, therefore, need national guide lines for school 


programs, meaning that the school programs must be placed 
in the hands of educators—where they belong. If reputable 
but voluntary groups supported by the National Education 
(\ssociation and the learned societies could begin the work 

lesperately needed we might in two or three generations 
move a long way toward more unified standards. Only a 
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national body of expert scholars can properly set the guide 
lines of content. We have concurrently at least a handful 
of groups now attempting to define school programs or 
important segments of it. Thus, the principle we have 
begun to accept in practice. If we do not trust our educators 
enough to do these things we are in a sad way indeed. 

The confusion which now exists suggests that the myth 
of popular control of school program should be exploded 
at the first opportunity. There are at least three reasons. One 
is the dilemma supported by a lot of well-meaning people, 
including some professors of Education who should know 
better, namely, that the public decides what must be taught 
and the teachers how the teaching is done. There are in- 
herent in this concept so many inconsistencies that it hardly 
seems necessary to point them out. But just this may be 
enough. How, in anybody’s name, can one teach students 
HOW co read or HOW co think completely in isolation? 
With whom does one check for approval of substance, the 
local D. A. R., the fire chief or the school custodian? 

A second reason is that states and local districts have 
not kept pace with the need for research and experimenta- 
tion. How many of the districts represented here have any 
budget allowances for research at all, to say nothing of the 
3 to 6% of total budget, a figure often used by industry 
and government? Much research does, of course, go on in 
schools but it is more often initiated, if not entirely financed, 
by outside agencies. Let us admit that school districts can- 
not afford, or could not justify, money for this purpose. 
Even on the state level, lack of funds has limited many 
state departments to meager fact finding, research and evalu- 
ation. (Misc. No. 30) 

A third reason is that states and school districts have 
failed in keeping basic programs up-to-date. Even our best 
school systems are currently bending frenetic effort to bring 
science and mathematics offerings into respectable distance 
of present thinking in these fields. Some have suggested 
that local pressures of one kind or another have forced us 
to wander from priorities. Be that as it may, the facts speak 
rather strongly for themselves. 

Consistently, then, some kind of national boards are 
called for. As a first step in this direction, I suggest that 
state boards of education be composed of classroom teachers 
representing elementary, secondary and college people who 
are known for their courage and integrity as well as their 
scholarship. For this group would have to work closely with 
national boards to interpret and translate the guide lines for 
state and local programs. 

3. Thirdly, we shall need to review our whole approach 
co teacher standards. States and local districts have failed 
to provide consistently high educational standards among 
teachers. 

Since standards for teaching personnel vary by virtue of 
discrepancies in wealth and vision, the quality of teachers 
in our schools, while admittedly not subject to exact 
measurement, reveals a tremendous range in preparation, 
personality and intelligence. One may travel 20 miles in 
any direction from Boston to discover the worst and the 
best in education, the system riddled with politics as well 
as the one in which merit is the only criterion of appoint- 
ment. We need surely a more aggressive national leadership 
in teacher education to set standards for teacher preparation 
and a non-political board issuing licenses useable anywhere 
in the country. While several agencies are now functioning 
at the national level to improve standards, they have neither 
the prestige nor the power to implement the programs they 
generate. Accreditation as now practiced leaves much to be 
desired. Nor are our state boards of education as presently 
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constituted properly organized to insist on a sharp up- 
grading of teacher education programs. 

Again we must start somewhere and | suggest that at the 
earliest possible time all school systems employ National 
Teachers Examination as one criterion of certification and ap- 
pointment. The cutting score should probably be no less than 
600. In the years immediately ahead we may be able to define 
better ways of evaluating teachers. Two things the NTE will 
do: give us a common device to appraise graduates from a 
variety of institutions, and secondly, provide a measure of over- 
all professional knowledge at about the time of graduation. 
[ include here subject matter specialization. Further, the NTE 
could presumably take the place of some course work and place 
more of the responsibility on the student. 

A national foundation might find it desirable to subsidize 
for a fifteen or twenty year period the organization and opera- 
tion of a voluntary agency whose responsibility would be to 
suggest standards higher in all respects than even our best in- 
stitutions now claim to have in some respects. Its second func- 
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tion would be to implement the standards by working aggres 
sively to place its approval on institutions which measure up 
and work to blacklist those which do not. A third function 
would be to suggest how states, or regions, or the nation could 
perpetuate the agency to sustain its effectiveness in the sam¢ 
manner that medical standards are maintained 

In closing let me say that if the above suggestions sound 
“radical,” it should be remembered that many and better men 
than I have in recent times spoken out on one or more of thes« 
points: for example, Henry Wyman Holmes urging the idea 
of unity, Hyman Rickover suggesting national standards, Edgat 
McGrath pointing to the need for balance among levels ot 
government, Myron Lieberman urging national planning 
bring our system from the doldrums and Harold Stoke calling 
for national necessity to define the purposes of higher education 
I do believe that if we continue to hold only our own small 
beachheads few may survive. Are we not all solidly enough 
dedicated to the public school system of America to develop 
the psychic energy so that re-appraisal of a few fundamental 
relationships can be made? 


“Meeting The Financial Challenge 
In Education” 


IMPORTANCE OF NOT BEING A PART OF MASS THOUGHT-DEVELOPMENT 
By LLOYD J. ANDREWS, Washington State Superintendent of Public Instruction 


Delivered before the 1959 National Freedom Forum, Harding College, Searcy, Arkansas, April 22, 1959 


T IS MY PLEASURE to have been invited to address this 
seminar at Freedom Forum. There are unquestionably 
many men and women in our country who, if invited to 

speak to you today, would have added more luster to the roster 
of names for this four-day program. Being fully aware of this, 
| am doubly appreciative of the honor and invitation to discuss 
my judgments and opinions with you. 

The topic assigned to me—-financing public education—is 
of tremendous importance to the general well-being of educa- 
tion, the future strength of our nation, and the preservation of 
our American heritage. 

The control of educational finance will unquestionably be 
the greatest wedge at the disposal of those who would support 
collective and centralized thinking. To withstand this on- 
slaught, we must define the program and then stand ready to 
finance this most important function of our government within 
the boundaries of our states, counties and communities 
keeping the control with the people. 

My experiences in financing public education have been 
gained, for the most part, by being on the firing line. I was 
privileged to serve my country as state senator in the Legis- 
lature of the State of Washington from 1953 to 1957, with 
assignment to the Appropriations Committee of Ways and 
Means. In 1956 I was a successful candidate in the nonpartisan 
election for the important position of State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. From that moment on, my role on the firing 
line has accelerated. 

During the first two years as state superintendent I have 
become convinced that the primary responsibility of education 
is not in finance alone—but also in the constant improvement 
of the educational program and its impact upon the individual 
person, regardless of age or grade. Any person heading a de- 
partment of education must keep this in mind constantly and 
move in the direction of that fundamental. 





In the State of Washington we have spent these first two 
years in preparing, writing and publishing curriculum guides 
and courses of study so that we will have a yardstick by which 
tO measure our several programs of education 

In these publications we have moved toward recognition o| 
the individual differences existing in every classroom i 
America. It is a responsibility of the educational program to 
develop these potentials—including the gifted and the talented 
—and it must be a part of the over-all program to maintain 
the dignity and the growth of all individuals within the frame 
work of this approach. 

May it be sufficient to state merely that these guides arc 
prepared on the fundamental principles of education and ar 
intended to focus the program of education on an essentia! 
approach best serving the needs of boys and girls when they 
become adult. 

The most basic problem of financing public education 1s 
defining the word “education.” Unless we establish a clear 
definition of this term, with a specific determination of th 
obligation of a particular unit of government to provide this 
service—just as defined in the Constitution of the United 
States—it is impossible to discuss the extent of finance neces 
sary to pay the bill. 

Our foremost difficulty in education lies in failure to arrive 
at a clear and concise statement of the necessary service to bi 
rendered through an educational program to the people of ou: 
communities, our counties, and our states. Only after this 
definition has been determined can a thorough analysis be mad 
of the management, personnel, facilities and equipment pro 
viding a unit cost factor that can be multiplied times the 
number of children to be educated. The answer will give us 
the basis for a program of revenue needs. 

In America today we have many exponents of the belief that 
if a public service carries the word “education” it must be 
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ood t must be necessary and it must be provided. | 
10 not agree with this point of view. 

In the State of Washington we have just completed a legis- 

itive session where this belief was manifest. The program of 
kindergartens, a well-established program and one of consider- 
ible merit, was up for discussion. The final action as to whether 

would be a program supported at state or local level was 
based upon political expediency. The program of adult evening 
lucation was handled in a similar way. 

[here is constant pressure exerted by educators, parents 

id community organizations to expand educational services 
© encompass more projects, thus establishing a greater finan- 

ial responsibility that must be met at one level or another 

With the expansion of educational services, the state finan- 

ial burden in most cases is increased in like proportion. Dur- 
ng the legislative season of the current year, the Wall Street 
Journal, the U. S. News and World Report, and other recog- 
nized publications, pointed out the financial plight of many 
states. This financial plight has been and is now caused 
by pressure groups demanding of their legislators more services 
ind more expenditures at the state level. The hard-pressed 
legislator, then, for the sake of expediency, avails himself of 
the opportunity to vote for these services and then later against 
the revenue measures. 

lhe legislators who do practice this political double-talk 
eturn to their respective communities and tell the group de- 
siring the service: “I am your friend. I voted for your legisla- 
tion.” To the more tax-conscious, such as the local chamber 

| commerce, service clubs and business groups, he says: “I 
im your friend. I vored against all taxes.” 

[ personally consider this practice most reprehensible, how- 

ver effective it seems from a political point of view. This ir- 
responsibility has forced many staces, including the State of 
Washington, to deficit spending. It brings to pass later the 
burden of paying for expanding state services and school popu- 
itions. The retiring of these debts created through political 
expediency is most painful. | would consider an ideal situation 
ro be one where the Legislature establishes the policy of the 
programs to be financed at the state level and the programs 
co be financed at the local level, and then delegates to the chief 
tare school officer the responsibility of computing the cost 
based upon the level of spending for salaries, etc., as necessary 
to provide the proper personnel and facilities. As long as edu- 
ition is used as a political football, however, this sound and 
basic approach to the problem is impossible. 

It is my opinion that the Federal Government has absolutely 
10 business offering federal aid to the states for education. It 
s impossible for the Federal Government to aid a state. The 
best it can do is to collect taxes from the individuals com- 
prising the state and then redistribute, through various formu- 
las, their money back to them a process that sooner or 
ater will bring control and domination of the educational pro- 
ram by the distributing agency. 

Nevertheless, there seems to be a majority of educators of 
the opinion that education can best be financed by the Federal 
Government. This majority has caused Congress to pass the 
National Defense Education Act of 1958, with which we in 
the State of Washington are having quite an experience. The 
United States Office of Education continues to deny our state 
plans because they do not comply with the rigid policies and 
regulations as prescribed by the Commissioner. This is federal 
ontrol by indirection, and is all the more dangerous because 

is disguised in the form of a money handout . . . providing 
he programs meet the specific regulations of centralized gov 
ernment 

Finance of education must be maintained at the state and 

il level if we are to assure our children and our children’s 
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children continued free development of the mind, unfettered 
by the regulation of centralized thought. With our system of 
individual responsibility and free enterprise, we can reward 
the genius of all the people. This is not possible uader cen- 
tralized regulation by the Federal Government. 

Ruth Stout, president of the National Education Association, 
said in a meeting in Seattle last December that it may be 
necessary for the federal government to take over the operation 
of schools in the South in order to insure integration, at least 
for a period of time. 

Homer Wadsworth, chairman of the President's Citizens 
Advisory Committee on Youth Fitness, in a speech at Portland, 
Oregon, on April 1, said, “It is necessary that national standards 
for education be established in order for the United States to 
maintain its strength in the struggle for power against Russia. 
It is not a struggle of Washington or Oregon or any other in- 
dividual state against Russia, but the United States collectivel) 
against Russia. Therefore, we must establish national stand- 
ards of education in order to assure our ability to compete. As 
much as we desire to retain local management of our schools, 
the competition with Russia makes this impossible.” 

In my opinion, the National Defense Education Act of 1958 
is more than just a foot in the door . . . it is the beginning of 
what can lead to the ultimate downfall of our present system 
of public education, which is designed to give the basic tools 
of knowledge to our people. 

Our present Congress is confronted with tremendous pres- 
sures by national organizations to give favorable consideration 
to even a greater expansion of federal programs and federal 
aid to education. 

I am compelled to raise this question: By whose authority 
was the National Defense Education Act promulgated in the 
first place? 

This Act, in its opening sentences, states a credo. “The 
Congress hereby finds and declares that the security of the 
nation requires the fullest development of the mental resources 
and technical skills of its young men and women. The present 
emergency demands that additional and more adequate educa- 
tional opportunities be made available. The defense of this 
nation depends upon the mastery of modern techniques de- 
veloped from complex scientific principles.” 

These opening sentences state our “confession of faith,” our 
credo. The framers and architects of the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act have accepted and formulated a creed. It is a creed 
no less dogmatic than any other creed to which men are en- 
joined to give allegiance. The mastery of modern techniques 
developed from complex scientific principles, this credo de- 
clares, is basic to the national defense. With this creed, the 
adherent is urged under pain of heresy to completely agree. 

It is very doubtful that earlier Americans would have found 
the “confession of faith” palatable. They, and others, with one 
voice, would have declared that the National Defense was 
scarcely an educational venture. Of course, they certainly would 
have understood that education has advice and information to 
offer in the interests of such defense. They knew she majestic 
sweep of education as fresh air blowing across the desert sand 
of war, force, brutality, ignorance and evil. Its perversion to 
the role of providing individuals trained in the “mastery of 
modern techniques developed from scientific principles” they 
would have disavowed, and the disavowal would have become 
articulate in every segment of our democracy. What the archi- 
tects of the National Defense Education Act had in mind was 
national survival, or, as they state it quite aptly, the security 
of the nation. Faced with the enigma of an expanding Com- 
munistic Russia, where education is the servant of the omni- 
competent state, and where science is harnessed to serve the 
military, they became fearful. 
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The defense of this nation and its security in the past, the 
present and the future has been, is, and will be a desire on the 
part of the individual to maintain the proper relationship of 
government to this individual. Freedom itself is best expressed 
hy individual thought, reason and action. Therefore, in a 
limited sense all education becomes a tool to be used by the 
person or persons taking advantage of the opportunities. But 
the historical significance of government's responsibility to 
the individual cannot be replaced by a teaching of modern 
techniques developed from complex, scientific problems. Our 
way of life, as we know it today, will be short-lived if science 
is to replace the desires, the hopes and the rights of our self- 
governed people. 

The national reform credo of American education as spelled 
out by the Congress representing the people, and stated in 
the new defense education act, was initiated because our lead- 
ership in this country was scared stiff. There is no statement 
in this act which contradicts the thesis that such changes as 
shall be made in our educational program are anything more 
or anything less than changes anticipated by reason of respect 
for the Russians. There is nothing in this projected educational 
reform act to indicate it was conceived out of genuine concern 
for the development of the ability to think freely, liberally and 
constructively on the part of America’s young people. Neither 
is there any indication that the elected representatives of the 
people were being guided by constitutional manifestation of 
this credo. Congress could nor withstand the onslaught of those 
pointing skyward toward the flying specter carrying a dying 
dog. 

It is a strange thing that we are analyzing here. Education as 
a dynamic movement, supposedly capable of that freedom of 
thought which characterizes and individualizes its most apt 
representatives and disciples, never appears to successfully 
stand guard against its worst enemy—the deadening and sti- 
fling directives of organized and controlling government. This 
was true in both World Wars. In World War I the gov- 
ernment failed to maintain its responsibility to minority 
groups and many fine citizens suffered as a result. Everything 
Germanic was removed from the schools. Before and during 
World War II, in Hitler's Germany, education abdicated its 
responsibility and became the pawn of the National Socialist 
State. In Italy, centralized education similarly became the pawn 
of the fascist dictator, furnishing additional evidence of the 
debilitating nature of education in a police state. 

In both cases the self-styled liberal educators spoke not a 
word in defense of free and untrammeled thought. In both in- 
stances, the governments involved were proud, haughty and 
thoroughly convinced that each was the greatest nation ever 
to exist. Intelligence and modesty should have forbidden such 
a thesis, but imtelligence and modesty were casualties to force 
and war. 

Carl Sandburg has a poem about this concept of govern- 
ments which ought to be read and re-read by all educators and 
by all politicians and statesmen. It is called Four Preludes on 
Playthings of the Wind. In it he describes that which happens 
to nations when the omnicompetent complex seizes them in 
psychosis. It refers to the golden days of Ancient Greece. 


“The doors were cedar 

and the panels strips of gold 

and the girls were golden girls 

and the panels read and the girls chanted: 
We are the greatest city, 
and the greatest nation; 
nothing like us ever was. 


“The doors are twisted on broken hinges 
Sheets of rain swish through on the wind 
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where the golden girls ran and the panels read 
We are the greatest city 
the greatest nation; 
nothing like us ever was 


‘It has happened before 

Strong men put up a city and got 
a nation together, 

And paid singers to sing and women to warble 
We are the greatest city, the greatest nation 
nothing like us ever was. 


“And while the singers sang 

and the strong men listened 

And paid the singers well 

and felt good about it all, 

there were rats and lizards who listened — 
and the only listeners left now ... are the rats . 
and the lizards.” 


Perhaps one lesson of history stands out clearly in this poem. 
Men and nations come and go across the threshold of our 
world. The noted historian, Toynbee, has identified twenty-onc 
major civilizations in the short history of mankind. He denies 
that the decline of civilizations is inherent in an iron law of 
fate such as governs the physical world. The decay proceeds 
from the doomed civilization itself, the result of human failure 
and shortcomings. No man and no nation can be exempt from 
the judgment of history. This includes the United States of 
America, so young as a nation. 

The best defense of our nation will ultimately be in its 
citizens as individuals joining together in their opposition to 
this centralizaton of power in the hands of a few. America’s 
greatness is based on individual initiative and individual action, 
and on those individuals in small groups who listen quietly and 
reflectively to the voices of leadership in America today. 

It must be obvious to you that I am extremely concerned 
with the relationship between the source of finance and the 
control exercised by government, and the future well-being 
of our educational programs. I have made clear my opposition 
to the Federal Government's constant move to centralize ser\ 
ices—more especially the educational services related to the 
development of the minds of our future leaders. These futur¢ 
leaders must understand the importance of individuality 
through individual minds—the importance of not being a part 
of mass thought-development. 

The logical question of how and at what leve! do we financ« 
education must certainly be foremost in your thinking. Majo: 
sources of tax revenue fall into three broad categories—prop 
erty ... transaction .. . and income. The use of these three 
sources is often abused. Many of our state legislatures demon 
strate a complete lack of understanding of the principles 
of taxation. They are aware of these three taxing areas 
available to extract money from the true source—the people 
—bur they overlook the three basic concepts to be care- 
fully considered in a tax program. These concepts are that a 
tax should not be in duplication . thould provide a truly 
progressive and equitable system of collection . . . without 
discouraging enterprise and investment. 

To provide a solution to the problems of financing public 
education today, we must use combinations of these methods 
of taxation mentioned—but we must use such combinations 
at the local and state level where the merit of a service is 
always best judged. 

I would not attempt to indicate which combinations are 
best because of the many differences that exist between states 
and precedents of established revenue collections. However, 
pyramiding of taxes and duplication must be avoided 








r} neepts of sound taxation are of paramount considera- 

It is not logical or reasonable to relate mass services to 

[ perty The services are rendered to the people. Property 
ngle base for these services would cause the tax to be- 

1e confiscatory. Therefore, an equitable system of state and 


il taxation is necessary, based on property and transaction 
income, with a broad base to assure that all who take ad- 
intage of education will pay a proportionate share of their 
sponsibility 
The true solution would be best accomplished by constant 
tion and definition of the services and the facilities ro be 
vided, rather than continuing to contribute to spiraling 
obligations by assuming that if it is for education it must 
cessary 
We have all heard the statement: “Education is everyone's 
pportunity’—or Education is everyone's advantage in 
America.” This is true, and therefore education becomes every- 


ne’s responsibility. Programs of finance must take this into 
onsideration. Taxing programs must be designed so that each 


ne will pay his fair share not just the property owner or 
he person with higher incom 

This indicates a need in American educational institutions 
for the teaching of economic understandings. The historical 
background of economic problems, thinking, and actions which 


ive contributed to the progression or regression of individual 
freedom and the survival or downfall of governments must be 
ght before the minds of our children. In this way they 


will see the merit in attaining a degree of individual respon- 

bilicy and independence. Failure to meet this educational need 

1 lead to 5 is economic, political, social, and educational 
ble 

It is an American heritage and an American right to support 
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the system that develops in the individual the knowledge and 
the ability with which to exercise the franchise of self-govern- 
ment. To place the burden of financing this process—this serv- 
ice of education—on someone else, actually deprives an in- 
dividual of the right to be individual. 

Americans must accept this challenge to demonstrate a 
willingness to pay for the opportunities and advantages that 
government has provided—but it must be creative, rather than 
controlled and. stifled by centralization. 

Creativity and the ability to think independently is the de- 
sired result of an educational process, and that result will be 
assured to the extent that we maintain local autonomy over the 
development, the growth and the expansion of the minds of 
American youth—who will tomorrow guide our religious 
growth ... our industrial productivity . . . our labor relations 

. Our agriculture .. . and our destiny in self-government. 

People solve their own problems when problems are capable 
of solution. Governments are singularly unsuccessful in solving 
problems—always have been and always will be. Public educa- 
tion cannot serve two masters at the same time; it will ulti- 
mately be forced to choose between them. It cannot do other- 
wise. It will be education dedicated to training our school popu- 
lation in the free, liberal traditions of scholarship, citizenship 
and humanism versus the government interest in training man- 
power and regulating educational direction. 

The former training is dedicated to the task of enlightening 
the minds of our young—the latter just as thoroughly dedi- 
cated to the fabricating of bureaucracy. We must be vigilant. 
We must be ever alert and resistant to the constant attempt to 
erode the individual and wash him downstream into the delta 
of mass thought and centralized uniformity. 


Positive Steps in Foreign Policy 


MORAL LEADERSHIP SHOULD BE OURS 
By LYNDON B. JOHNSON, Senator from Texas 


National Press Club banquet for the American Society of Newspaper Editors, Washington, D. C., 


April 16, 1959 


ADAM CHAIRMAN, Mr. Ambassador, distinguished 
editors, ladies, and gentlemen, throughout our na- 
tional experience, the month of April has been a 
of history for Americans 
Our Congress met for the first time in April 180 years 
General Washington was inaugurated as President in the 
ime month 

Ninety-four years ago yesterday, Lincoln died here in Wash- 
nyton. And 14 years ago last Sunday, Franklin D. Roosevelt 

ssed away at Warm Springs 
Our Civil War began in April 1861—and ended in April 


Si Fifty-two years later, in April of 1917, a man from the 
South. Woodrow Wilson, asked the United States to enter the 
war to make the world safe for democracy. And in April of 


iS, men mer at San Francisco to unite nations in the quest 
world peace 

Bur of all our April anniversaries, the one which most di- 
tly affects our generation is the one which passes with the 

ist notice. It comes next Wednesday when we enter the 
: vear of the cold war 

Ir was on the 22nd of April 1947, that the Senate approved 

n to implement the Truman doctrine. That was our 

thcial recognition of the situation into which Soviet com- 


. 3 . 13 
nism Nad plunged the work 


My assignment tonight is to speak on positive aspects of 
foreign policy. I am joined in this assignment by a man who 
has made as many positive contributions to a stable and free 
world as any other—Ambassador Carlos Romulo. 


STRONGHOLDS OF FREEDOM 


Che cold war has been on our part essentially a defensive 
struggle. We are attempting to hold fast the strongholds of 
freedom against the aggressions of communism. In that sense, 
our position at times has seemed negative. 

But it is impossible to discuss positive aspects—or any 
other aspects—of foreign policy today except against the back- 
ground of the cold war. It is the compelling fact of our day. 

Although our position has been defensive, it has been im- 
aginative and bold. 

INITIATIVE AND FAITH 

We have shown initiative—as in the Marshall plan, the 
Truman doctrine, point 4, and NATO. We have displayed 
courage as in Iran, the Berlin airlift, Korea, and Lebanon. We 
have exhibited good faith—as in our dealings with nations we 
could have held as colonies. 

But to a great extent, our policies have been motivated by 
sheer reaction to the probing thrusts of Soviet communism 
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into the free world. And because of that motivation, we have 
tended to forget what should be the true moral basis of our 
policy. 

There has been a tendency to say that we send food to India 
because we want to win that nation over to our side. 

There has been a disposition to say that we send technicians 
to Southeast Asia because we want to halt the spread of com- 
munism. 

IGNOBLE MOTIVES AND NOBLE DEEDs 

There has been a readiness to exchange students with Europe 
because we wish to spread our ideas. 

We have been ascribing ignoble motives to noble deeds. And 
in doing so, we have given the world the impression that we 
are bidding for friendship as traders bid for a sack of wheat. 

Such an impression is an open invitation for those whose 
friendship we seek to shop around and see what the man on 
the other side of the street is willing to offer. 

I think it is about time for us to change not our policy but 
our attitudes. I think it is about time for us to start proceeding 
on the assumption that we do things not because they are ex- 
pedient but because they are right. 

If we send food to India, we should do so because people are 
hungry and we have a surplus. 

If we send technicians to Southeast Asia, we should do so 
because people need help and we have the necessary skills. 

If we exchange students with Europe, we should do so be- 
cause we wish to exchange knowledge. 

A HANDSHAKE, NOT A TIP 


The world wants America to reach out its hand for a hand- 
shake, not to leave a tip. That is the kind of America we must 
be. 

It is fashionable, in discussing foreign policy, to call for bold, 
new ideas. Such ideas are always welcome—although we must 
never confuse mere novelty with real merit. But I suspect our 
problems will be solved eventually by the vigorous and im- 
aginative application of policies we already have in force. Some 
of them date back for many years. 

In another April, 69 years ago, there was formed in this 
hemisphere the International Union of American Republics. 
Our Secretary of State, addressing that convention, expressed 
our purposes this way: 

“We believe that a spirit of justice, of common and equal 
interests between the American States, will leave no room for 
an artificial balance of power like unto that which has led to 
wars abroad and drenched Europe in blood.” 

This concept applies to our times and our challenges today 

JUSTICE AMONG NATIONS 

We do not seek anything in this world other than justice 
among nations. We are not setting as our goal a precarious 
balance of power which will maintain not peace but a fearful 
and uneasy stalemate. 

We must rest the alliance of frce men on a common interest 
in mankind’s well-being rather than on the common bond of 
fear. 

Our country will soon enter important conferences which 
may settle the destiny of the world. We are entering those con- 
ferences, unfortunately, without the services of a great and 
dedicated American who has borne the foreign policy burden 
for many years. 

It is conceivable that those conferences will settle many 
problems. It is to be hoped that they will relax some of the 
tensions which now threaten to blow the world apart. 

But even if those conferences should settle all questions of 
armaments, past treaties and boundaries—and as reasonable 
men we know this is doubtful—we would still be faced by a 
Communist challenge vital to our survival. 
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THE TWOFOLD CHALLENG! 


The challenge is twofold: the economic challenge of trad 
and the moral challenge of understanding the people of th 
earth who remain outside the struggle of East and West 

Khrushchev has boasted that the Soviet Union will destroy 
us in economic competition. Khrushchev is no idle braggart. 

And the Soviets have been working for years among the 
uncommitted people of the earth. It would be foolish to pre 
tend that their work has not been effective. 

To meet the challenge of trade will not be easy. It will rx 
quire first the exploration of the thinking of our fellow fre« 
nations to determine what steps can be taken to bring about 
economic unity. 

To meet the challenge of human understanding, however, 
will be far more difficult than meeting the challenge of trade 
For too many years, we have neglected the simple things that 
would break down the barriers between ourselves and peopl 
who should be our friends. 


LANGUAGE BARRIERS 


For example, languages spoken by hundreds of millions ot! 
people all over the earth are hardly known in our land. The 
official languages of nations like the Union of South Africa 
Korea, the Philippines, Pakistan and others are taught nowhere 
in the United States. 

Our printing presses produce nothing that most of the 
world’s population can read. 

There are intellectual walls which must be broken down it 
we are to have mutual understanding. And there are ways of 
breaking down those walls. 

Why don't we foster truly international centers of learning 
where the world’s best and most mature minds can mect and 
exchange ideas? 

We have the facilities; we have the scholars; we even hay 
the sites. 

We have recently taken an historic step in the dcvelopment 
of our Nation. A group of mid-Pacific islands will soon shar 
all the rights and responsibilities of the other 49 States in th 
Union. 

The Hawaiian Islands lie astride the trade routes of the 
Pacific. Many of the people have close ties to the countries of 
the Far East. They enjoy the advantages of a university of 
stature and prestige. 


AN INTERNATIONAL UNIVERSITY 


Why do we not establish in Hawaii an international univer 
sity as a meeting place for the, intellectuals of the East and the 
West? 

Why do we not seek to attract scholars and students alike 
from both the Orient and the Occident? 

Hawaii could be the place at which professors from Harvard, 
Chicago, California, and all our great universities could meet 
with the learned men of Tokyo, Manila, Indonesia, Southeas: 
Asia, India and Pakistan. 

The great teachers of Asia could impart their learning to 
students from the West. And professors from the Western 
Hemisphere could lay before students of Asia the knowledge 
that has been gained in our part of the world 

In Hawaii, barriers of language would evaporate rapidly 
People would gain new understanding and new respect for each 
other. And the intellectual association would benefit all man 
kind. 

This is a concept which I have discussed many times with 
the distinguished and able Delegate from Hawaii, JOHN 
BURNS. It is a concept which we could put into actuality at 
fraction of the cost of the weapons which we now ship to other 
nations of the world. 








A PRACTICAL IDEA 


That this is a practical idea has been demonstrated already 
by the University of Puerto Rico 

Under the American flag, and the wise leadership of Munoz 
Marin, the University of Puerto Rico has been building a 
bridge of understanding between us and the people of Latin 
America. A door to mutual understanding has been opened. 

We have learned of the vital importance of the rich Spanish 

ilrural heritage. And the Latin Americans have learned the 
ruth about our hearts and our souls. 

lhe University of Puerto Rico has been such a tremendous 

iccess that it has led the Senator from Montana, MIKE MANS 
FIELD, and the Senator from Florida, GEORGE SMATHERS, to 
propose a University of the Americas. And it is an idea which 
las great appeal. 

Hawaii, a bright, new star in our flag, could also become a 
bridge spanning the Pacific. 

We must not underestimate the importance of this bridge. 
(he Communists long ago realized that the destiny of mankind 
could be settled in Asia. Leon Trotsky, the Bolshevik, theoreti- 
cian, said: “The road to Paris and London might lead through 
Kabul, Calcutta, and Bombay 
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COMMUNIST CONQUEST 

The Communists exiled and assassinated Leon Trotsky. 
But they did not exile this idea. And one of the greatest single 
blows that has ever been dealt against the free world was the 
Communist conquest of 650 million Chinese—who are gaining 
at the rate of 13 million people a year. 

Compared to the people of Asia, our population is a drop 
in the bucket. There are 400 million Indians increasing at the 
rate of 7 million a year. Eighty million people inhabit the 
Indonesian chain. When these are added to the millions of 
Japan, Korea, Southeast Asia and the Middle East, totaling 
1,500 million, this means our 175 million is a very small 
minority in this world. 

THE CHALLENGE BEFORE Us 

For the challenges before us, we need both new ideas and 
old boldness. But our future lies not in the multiplicity of ideas 
but in singleness of purpose. 

That singleness of purpose must be dedication to the con- 
cept that this can be a better and freer world for all the nations. 

That is not a goal which can be achieved in one night or by 
one idea or even by one policy. But it is a goal which is at- 
tainable if America assumes not just the political and military 
but the moral leadership which should be ours. 


2 eS e 
Banking In A Changing Society 
PRIVATE BANKING ENDANGERED 
By JAMES K. VARDAMAN, JR., President, The Bank of Albany, Albany, Georgia 


Delivered before the Georgia State Bankers Association, Augusta, Georgia, April 16, 1959 


N LAST DECEMBER 1, by grace of perseverance, 

good luck, and the friendship of President Eisenhower, 

| ceased to be a Washington bureaucrat seeking for a 
olution of banking and economic ills, and gleefully became 
. part of the problem. So today, not only do I not feel called 
pon to tell you what to do about our troubles and problems, 
but | think it would be presumptuous for me to even attempt 
o do so, Rather, if you will bear with me for about 20 
minutes, we will consider together as fellow sufferers, some 


f the questions that are going to have to be answered during 
he next 10 years—and a few that may require answers within 
he next 10 months, before the adjournment of the 1960 

Congress 

Like other industries and individuals, banking is today at 

crossroad. That is nothing to be alarmed about, because it 
lways has been; and this crossroad is not much different from 
hose of the past. Almost every month during our banking 

reer we have arrived at a crossroad—where a determination 

ro be made—to change direction, to go forward or back- 
ward—or to stand still, which latter is really just another way 
f going backward, relatively. 

And at today’s crossroads, the same as at those of the past, 
we can either point with pride, or view with alarm, depending 
on what mood we are in. But maybe this time we had better 
lo both—the first to help our morale and the second to protect 
uur fucure. 

As private bankers, we can certainly point with pride to the 
evelopment of our industry and more particularly to the 
people who staff our banks. Of all American enterprises there 
; not one in which the rank and file of personnel, both em- 
sloyees and officers, has shown so much improvement as have 

bank people. Walk into most any bank today and you 


cannot help but be impressed by the friendly, intelligent, and 
understanding appearance and attitude of the people you mect 
—at the desks and behind the counters. These are really our 
public relations group, and without them and their coopera- 
tion—no matter how much advertising we do—our banks 
cannot progress and our communities will not be served. | 
hope that we who have reached positions in the top executive 
echelon of the industry will always be mindful of our debt to 
these people and always be sure that our bank pay scale does 
not fall below that of other comparable industries. 
Institutionally, too, banks can be proud of their record, par- 
ticularly since World War Il. The industry has made much 
progress—ethically and materially. By broadening its services, 
it has in some instances caught up with the public which it 
serves, especially in the small loan and consumer credit fields; 
also in trust service it has been wisely progressive, although 


there is yet much to be done by banks in that field in coopera- - 


tion with the reputable lawyers of the American Bar Associa- 
tion. However, the two services in which banks have probably 
made the greatest advance in public confidence and support 
are in ethical conduct of commercial banking, and in the ex- 
pansion of physical plant and equipment for the prompt and 
convenient service to customers. 

Increase in public confidence has come with the elimination 
to a large extent of the “Scrooge” type of banker—the one 
who allowed or even advised the customers to borrow too 
much, who charged outrageous interest, and who foreclosed 
at the first opportunity. The FDIC and the State banking 
departments have done much to eliminate that type of banker, 
but unfortunately there are a few left. But an enlightened 
public will soon take care of them—and their banks, too, if 
they are not got rid of. 
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Public support of banks has increased in proportion to 
the increase in quality, quantity, and convenience of com- 
mercial bank services. Among these improvements may be 
numbered more intelligent and better trained and more 
courteous personnel; modern, open quarters, and the elimina- 
tion of the old fortress and cathedral type of banking houses; 
the drive-in and the walk-up windows, and most of all in those 
progressive communities where the law permits, the location 
of facilities or branches away from the congested districts, 
where customers can transact their business without rupturing 
their dispositions and time schedules by fighting traffic and 
parking conditions in downtown areas, and standing in line 
before inadequate tellers’ facilities and officers’ desks. 

Indeed, it appears to me that banking, as an industry, can 
justifiably “point with pride” to many phases of its operations; 
but again I emphasize that the greatest advance has been made 
in the quality of bank personnel. 

Now, let’s “view with alarm” for a few minutes—or better 
still—let’s leave out alarm and view with commonsense and 
courage, some of the potentials and actualities which cast 
their shadows upon our future as bankers; and upon the 
institution of private banking—and even upon our inde- 
pendence as free citizens of an intended constitutional Re- 
public. I use the word “intended” advisedly because our 
Founding Fathers would hardly recognize the structure which 
we have allowed to grow up in Washington, as even a step- 
child or distant relative of the sort of Republic that they 
intended we should have. 

One of the blackest clouds that hangs over us is the po- 
tential takeover by the Federal Government of all private 
banking, either by a strait jacket pattern of controls of rates 
and services, or by direct Federal ownership. I can feel, rather 
than see, some of the smiles of derision that welcome such a 
statement; but I say to you with complete sincerity that, in 
my considered opinion, private commercial banking is today, 
closer to total Federal Government control or ownership than 
it has been at any time since 1933. 

Why is this true? There are several political reasons for this 
Socialistic trend; but the strongest impelling force is the 
certainty of tragic inflation and the imposition of total Gov- 
ernment controls. Once this transpires, private banking will 
pass to Federal domination—and remain in that status for 
many years. 

We have nox as bankers, nor have our business leaders, nor 
our public officialk—none of them—presented a workable 
plan for the prevention of inflation—nor has anybody been 
wise enough to figure out any such plan, so far as I know. 

As of now, all the Federal Reserve will do, or the Treasury 
can help do, is to take actions which will defer, moderate, and 
spread out the inflationary impacts so that the natural and 
corporate populations can have some time to adjust them- 
selves to changing values. You may call this creeping inflation 
or any other coined phrase you choose, but the result will be 
the same. And the only alternative under our present law and 
system of Government, is a stop-spending and tax program 
on the part of Government, and a discount rate and reserve 
requirement from the Federal Reserve that, together, will stop 
progress and bring about the bust quicker than if nature is 
allowed to take its normal course. 

Of course, another alternative is to change the present law 
and Government system and put into effect that bureaucrat’s 
dream—a complete control plan of wages, profits, spending, 
and production, and allocation of basic materials. That sort of 
program would definitely end the boom and bust cycle—and 
also all personal freedom and liberty. 

Certainly we have been alternately inflating and deflating 
since the birth of the Republic—and if you don’t believe it, 
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just compare the purchasing power of the dollar for each 
10-year period of United States history. Personally, I prefer 
that cycle to the cure by bureaucratic regimentation; even 
though I believe that if the present inflationary trend continues 
unchecked, something is bound to “give” along about the late 
1960's, and the resultant carnage will make the 1930's look 
like a happy Sunday school picnic on a sunny spring day. 

I certainly do not even pretend to have the answer to this 
problem and during my recent 14-year tour of duty with the 
Federal Reserve Board, I never heard so much as .one man 
or woman come up with a workable suggestion to stop this 
apparently inevitable cycle. We all give lip service to a “bal- 
anced budget” and to sane economic behavior—but it is 
always for the other fellow, never for us, where it pinches our 
own pocketbook. 

We like to sit around the cracker barrel and belabor Con- 
gress for its alleged extravagance and “pork barreling.” No 
particular conduct of the American people and the American 
press is more insincere than that sort of hypocritical criticism. 

Who is Congress? Are they a special brand of humanity, set 
apart for their wisdom or sanctity or courage? Certainly not. 
They are just a plain, average group of American men and 
women, elected or chosen by their plain, average, American 
fellow-citizens every 2 years. I have been associated with 
Senators and Congressmen in a rather personal and intimate 
capacity off and on for nearly 40 years. And in my informed 
opinion, they constitute an above-the-average group—in in- 
telligence, in sincerity, in loyalry to American ideals, and best 
of all, in just plain and humble Christian faith. 

Never forget: the Congress represents you, and is a cross- 
section representation of your and my hopes and desires, fears, 
and faiths and also of our individual greed and selfishness. 

It has been my observation through the years that an 
extravagant or inflationary Congressman is one who votes to 
spend money on some Federal project that you or I do not 
want nor approve; and a constructive or conservative legislator 
is one who votes for everything that helps our particular com- 
munity and votes against those projects which do not help us 
or our own localities. 

As an example, Georgia papers headlined a few weeks ago 
with great gusto and praise the fact that so many millions or 
billions of dollars were being spent in Georgia by the Federal 
Government. And the press was rightfully complimentary of 
the splendid men and women who make up the Georgia con- 
gressional delegation, and of their helpful service to the people 
of this State. 

Without presuming to guess or suggest an answer, I ask 
you the simple question: How long would a man or woman 
be allowed to stay in Congress from Georgia who voted 
against those projects which favored his or her community 
in this State, regardless of its inflationary impact on the 
national economy? 

One finds similar uninspiring parallels in the attitudes of 
private business and in labor organizations; in agriculture; in 
veterans; and most unfortunately for the safety of our country, 
in the Armed Forces. I have yet to find one wholly unselfish 
organization, be it political, labor, industry, military, agri- 
culture, or social. 

Every one of you here probably has had this same thought 
and experience; and it’s not that the world is all bad or that 
people are not any good. It’s been my happy experience that 
about 99 per cent of people are honest and good to the best 
of their knowledge and belief. But people are also human; and 
the self-preservation instinct simply will not be downed in 
our time. You know this as well as I, so why should we ask 
the question: Is inflation inevitable? One might just as well 
ask if humans are human. 
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And because I think that inflation is a certainty does not 
make me feel any doubt as to the successful future of America 
continued growth and development, spiritually and eco- 
nomically, and as a happy home for many hundreds of millions 
of people. Our future as viewed from today is no worse than 
it appeared after the Revolution, or the Civil War, or World 
War I, or at several other times in our history. 

Inflation of a sort, or depression of a worse sort, have always 
been with us. And always the younger generation, and the next 
generation, have handled the problems inherited from the 
previous bunglers, in a way which has made this a better 
world, and particularly have these successive generations made 
this a better country to live in—a better country morally, and 
a happier, more comfortable country materially. 

And having learned this from history and experience, I 
have no patience with the mouthings of old people or cynics, 
Or just plain hypocrites of any age, who pretend to see the 
end of good times in this country, or who forecast death and 
destruction to the happiness and welfare of our people. 

What most of these gloom garglers are really doing is 
reluctantly recognizing and bemoaning the fact that the old 
order changeth and giveth place to the new. That change may 
not be progress in some of our minds; but it is inevitable 
evolution; and we had better learn to live with it, even if we 
don’t like it—and even though it is sure to cost some of us 
money and other material losses, based on our present mone- 
tary standards. 

Just stop and think what our grandfathers would have 
thought of the income tax of today? Or the real property tax? 
Or the capital gains tax? Any one who reads our history 
knows that in the opinion of the old folks this country has 
been on the road to ruin ever since the first Continental Con- 
Eress 

My advice to you of my ancient age is to quit growling and 
grumbling; grease your rusty mental joints with a little oil of 
commonsense, and learn to live in this very good country of 
ours and enjoy it. 

And above all, have faith in the younger generation and 
the next generation, and know that they will do a better job 
than we have done. 

Of course, we would probably not recognize this country 
and its Governmmnet if we came back 50 years from now; 
bur it will still be here, and our progeny will be living in it 
and probably enjoying themselves more than we are today— 
with a 3-day workweek and a proration of profits to labor and 
capital alike—and some on the side for the indigent and un- 
employed. 

[hat prospect does not disturb me, so long as it does not 
come in my time. I am not adjusted to it. But this country 50 
years hence will be their world, just as this one is ours. And 
ours today would probably be just as indigestible mentally 
to General Washington and his contemporaries, as our social- 
istic future is to you and me. 

What I have tried to say to you, ladies and gentlemen, is 
that evolution and progress are one and the same in many 
respects. And one’s opinion depends largely upon whether 
one’s view is through the clear, unglassed eye of youth; or 
through the dimmed optics of age—often hampered by our- 
dated bifocals which were probably dropped in the breakfast 
oatmeal when you read in the morning paper that Walter 
Reuther was demanding a 4-day workweek. 

Seriously, to you few gentlemen who may be near my age— 
and to you ladies who could never possibly be half my age— 
let's learn to accept without weeping and wailing those eco- 
nomic and social changes in our lives which are being forced 
on us in pretty much the same manner that child labor laws, 
the right to strike, and the 8-hour day and other evolutionary 
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and revolutionary changes were forced on our parents and 
grandparents. 

But the decision to accept does not imply that we of our 
generation should do anything to hurry these changes. And that 
is One more thing I want to talk about in closing, I feel that 
we as bankers are deliberately and effectively and with con- 
siderable feeling and heat, doing much to aid the enemies of 
private banking to effect an early Government take-over of 
our industry, or at least to bridle it with both general and 
selective controls on rates, reserves and earnings. I refer to the 
manner in which the bitter personal and institutional fight 
is being waged between the group known as “Independent 
Bankers” and the group known as “Branch Chain or Holding- 
Company Bankers.” 

And before you throw vegetables this way, I say 
hurriedly that I am not here to favor or oppose any particular 
form of commercial banking in Georgia, so long as the in- 
stitutions are chartered by the State or Comptroller of the 
Currency, and are members of the FDIC and the sovereignty 
of the State of Georgia is sustained. 

I have no feeling one way or the other as to which systems 
you choose for Georgia; and being a newcomer and a stranger 
among you, I would not presume to advise or influence your 
OWN Opinions in any way. 

But I do want to question seriously the advisability of the 
trend and nature of the contest being waged—especially the 
destructive criticism being levelled against each side by the 
other, in view of the effect on the public and legislative 
minds. 

If only one half of the bad things being said and circulated 
to the non-banking, but actively voting public, are true, then 
that public may well conclude after a few more months 
of this short-sighted bombardment, that both sides are rotten 
to the core, and that maybe the Federal Government had better 
take over the whole kit and caboodle, and do away with private 
bank ownership entirely. 

Having just come from 13 years of service in one of Wash- 
ington’s greatest bureaucracies—a position which placed me 
in intimate and knowledgeful contact with other bureaus of 
similar ambitions and intent—I can assure you that the big 
Government empire builders are using the intrabanking 
struggle, and all of the mean and unfair things that are being 
said and published by each group about the others to keep 
the banks divided among themselves. In other words, divide 
and conquer. And bankers’ own words are being quoted 
to convince the American voters generally, and the Congress 
in particular, of the viciousness and weaknesses of all types 
of private banking. 

If any of you want to pursue this subject further, I will be 
glad to talk with you individually or in groups, to try to make 
clear to you what I personally know to be true; that is, that 
you had better reach some agreement among yourselves, and 
I do not care what that agreement is, but it is imperative 
that you do reach some intraindustry understanding and present 
a united front to the public and to the Congress; or else we 
may have legislation of a national character which will wipe 
out State lines and State systems, so far as commercial banking 
is concerned. 

Throughout this family fight, and the others that are bound 
to follow as long as we retain the few freedoms left to us by 
the Supreme Court, the Federal Reserve Board and the De- 
partment of Justice, let’s please try to remember that the 
world does not end with our generation. Our children and 
their children will come along to enjoy this great country 
which our generation seems to have pretty well messed up. 

Never having known the “good old days,” they will un- 
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doubtedly enjoy life even more than we. Poor things, they will 
probably not be able to visit but three or four planets in the 
course of their lives, and their 5-hour day and 3-day week will 
undoubtedly be as tolerable to them as the 14-hour day and 
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6-day week was to our people who lived during the “golden 
age” of early nineteen hundreds. 

They will muddle through and be happy, because they will 
not know any other way of life. 


oe °®@ +. — 
Civil Liberties 
THE FULL MEASURE OF THE LAW’S PROTECTION TO ALL PERSONS 
By WILLIAM P. ROGERS, A‘torney General of the United States 


Delivered at the 30th Anniversary Banquet of the Boston College Law School, Boston, Massachusetts, March 21, 1959 


T IS AN HONOR to be asked to address this 30th Anni- 
versary Banquet of the Boston College Law School. 
Recently all of us in Washington have been occupied 

with and captivated by the visit of President O'Kelly of 
Ireland. After being exposed to his charm one has to restrain 
himself from making a speech about Ireland and the dis- 
tinguished accomplishments of the Irish people—as I look 
about the room it occurs to me it might be a good subject 
to talk about tonight. 

I have been asked to speak on the subject of our civil 
liberties. When one speaks about civil liberties he is speaking 
about the objectives of government. The highest function of 
government is to promote and protect the individual's free- 
dom; his freedom to pursue his legitimate interests in peace 
and in dignity; his freedom to think and to speak, to meet 
and to worship, in his own way. 

Our Constitution—especially our Bill of Rights—is a char- 
ter of freedom. But a declaration of principles, however 
eloquent, is not enough; there must also be the determination 
to make it meaningful in practice. You recognize that the 
concept of civil liberties is a dynamic one, and you are to be 
congratulated on the emphasis which you have given to this 
concept in celebrating your 30th anniversary. 

As you know, people under Soviet rule are expressly granted 
substantial rights by written constitutions. The Constitution 
of the U. S. S. R. provides for freedom of speech and of the 
press, the right of assembly for peaceful purposes, the inde- 
pendence of the judiciary and the right to freedom of religious 
worship. Yet in practice these declarations have proved mean- 
ingless. 

Our constitutional system works because our judiciary is 
its final arbiter. Questions of constitutional rights are deter- 
mined in the courts. Theirs is the ultimate task of resolving, 
within the constitutional framework, conflicts between the 
individual and his government and, also, controversies between 
the states and between state and nation. It is thus fundamental 
to the welfare of the country and to the security of our liberties 
that the strength and independence of the judiciary be main- 
tained and that the decrees of the courts be accorded full 
respect. No man’s liberties are secure if the lawfully deter- 
mined rights of other men are ignored. No group can be 
complacent if the rights of any minority are thwarted. 

From time to time complaints are directed against the 
courts on the ground that a criminal conviction has been set 
aside for reasons which the critic regards as being “technical.” 
Laymen, I think, are prone to regard all procedural matters 
as a rather technical business. Nothing is more misleading. 
“The history of liberty,” as one of our Supreme Court Justices 
has stated, “has largely been the history of observance of 
procedural safeguards.”* The acid test of our devotion to 
civil liberties is a readiness to afford the full measure of the 





* McNabb v. United States, 318 U. S. 332, 347. 


law's protection to all persons—to the poor as well as the 
rich, to the guilty as well as the innocent. 

Let me illustrate the importance which we attach to fair 
procedures. 

Recently there came to our attention an intrinsically un- 
important case in which a defendant was convicted of 
possessing distilled spirits on which the federal tax had not 
been paid. Although the evidence warranted the conviction, 
the record showed that in final argument the prosecutor had 
made insinuating comments to the effect that the defendant 
seemed to have a considerable amount of money. Believing 
that these comments may have improperly influenced the jury 
in its deliberations, the Department of Justice consented to 
the grant of certiorari and to reversal of the conviction. 

Another instance involved a case of considerable im- 
portance in the field of national security. The charge was 
conspiracy to advocate the violent overthrow of the govern- 
ment. The trial lasted more than six months and the jury 
brought in a verdict of guilty. Later, when the case was on 
appeal, we received information indicating that one of the 
government's witnesses at the trial lied on various subsequent 
occasions. However, there was no evidence that his testimony 
at the trial in question had been false. Yet, we believed that 
the subsequent indications of the witness’ unreliability were 
sO serious as to require further examination of the defendant's 
conviction. The Department called the matter to the attention 
of the Supreme Court and as a result the Court directed a new 
trial. 

These illustrations both involved the right to fair trial. 
As you well know, the courts vindicate many other no less 
vital constitutional safeguards—the right to be secure from 
unreasonable searches and seizures; the right not to be com- 
pelled to be a witness against oneself; the right not to be 
placed in jeopardy for the same offense twice; the right not 
to be deprived of life, liberty or property without due process 
of law; the right to the equal protection of the laws. 
Not least of all, the courts are the guardians of the precious 
rights embraced by the First Amendment—freedom of re- 
ligion, freedom of speech, freedom of the press, and freedom 
of assembly. 

The process of determining the reach of constitutional 
rights in the particular facts and circumstances of the in- 
dividual case is rarely a simple or mechanical one. Courts 
must pass upon difficult and delicate issues involving close 
questions of judgment. It is thus inevitable that there will 
often be disagreement as to the merits of particular decisions. 
No one, of course, questions the right to disagree with a court 
decision or to criticize it. But it is imperative that controversy 
as to the merits of decisions shal] not be made the occasion 
for weakening the institution of the judiciary. 

No person who understands the role that our courts have 
played in the history of our country can fail to have profound 
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respect for them. The Department of Justice is involved in 
approximately one-half of the total number of cases tried in 
federal courts each year. Based on that experience and speak- 
ing in behalf of that Department—and I believe the over- 
whelming majority of lawyers—let me say that America has 
reason to be immensely proud of the entire federal judiciary 
and in the part it is playing in the success of our way of life. 

The attempt by the American Negro to realize the full 
measure of his constitutional rights has been in the forefront 
of our attention in recent years. It came into full public view 
as a result of the unanimous decision of the Supreme court in 
Brown v. Board of Education. As you know, that case held 
that the doctrine of “separate but equal” in the field of public 
education violated the Fourteenth Amendment of the Con- 
stitution. Stated more precisely, it held that a state violates 
the Constitution of the United States when it denies a Negro 
child who is otherwise qualified for admission to a particular 
public school, and who seeks admission, the right to enter 
that school. In so doing the state denies to that Negro child 
the equal protection of the laws.” 

Although during the last year it has been much clarified 
in the public mind, a great deal of misunderstanding about 
this case still persists. Let me set forth some things the 
case did not hold. 

The case neither holds nor suggests that the matter of 
public education has ceased to be the primary responsibility 
of the states. 

The case does not hold that the state may not establish 
appropriate criteria for determining which children shall 
attend particular public schools. What it says is that race is 
not a permissible criterion. 

The case does not attempt to prescribe the means and the 
manner by which the communities and the states are to bring 
the operation of their public school systems into compliance 
with the constitutional principle of equality under law. The 
Supreme Court took pains to point out that the federal district 
courts, when called upon to consider a plan submitted to it, 
are to take full account of local factors in order to permit the 
necessary adjustments to be made in an orderly and systematic 
manner. There is an important qualification, however—that 
the means worked out and adopted by the various com- 
munities be directed toward good-faith compliance with the 
law's requirement. 

No one should attempt to minimize the problems of 
implementing the decision of the Supreme Court. They are 
complex. In some areas the principle of law declared in the 
Brown case runs against long ingrained practices which for 
more than five decades were thought to be consistent with the 
Constitution. But, granting the difficulties, the transition must 
and can be made. 

These are the alternatives which have to be faced by those 
concerned. Will it be done sensibly and reasonably, based on 
plans worked out by local people in a way best suited to meet 
local needs; or will it be done under compulsion of a court 
order, perhaps in a manner and at a time and place not of 
the state's own choosing? The answer, it seems to me, is 
obvious because voluntary solutions are so much more satis- 
factory than imposed ones. 

Since last fall there has been considerable progress. I say 
this not only because many additional schools have admitted 
Negro children but because there has been a growing aware- 
ness: 

(1) That the doctrine of “separate but equal” is a thing 
of the past and that there can be no turning back the clock; 

(2) That the so-called “massive resistance laws” designed 
to circumvent or frustrate the orders of the federal courts will 
not stand up; 
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(3) That the choice the state faces is either to abolish the 
public schools or to formulate reasonable plans of desegrega- 
tion within the guidelines laid down by the Supreme Court; 

(4) That abandoning public schools has tragic conse- 
quences for the children, the community, the state, and in the 
long run, the nation; 

(5) That where good faith efforts to comply have been 
made there has been substantial progress. One governor ob- 
served recently that since his state complied its schools are 
better and are run less expensively than before. 

The President has stressed that progress depends not on 
laws alone but on building better understanding. The leaders 
of all of our great religious faiths have also emphasized this. 
The Catholic Bishops of America have stated: 

“The heart of the race question is moral and religious. 
It concerns the rights of man and our attitude toward 
our fellow man. If our attitude is governed by the great 
Christian law of love of neighbor and respect for his 
rights, then we can work out harmoniously the techniques 
for making legal, educational, economic, and social ad- 
justments.” 

In view of the developments I have mentioned, we in the 
Administration do not believe that it is wise at this time for 
the federal government to seek broad new powers to initiate 
law suits. The institution of suits by the federal government, 
as distinguished from suits by aggrieved private parties, might 
tend to revive tensions which I believe are beginning to sub- 
side—they might do more harm than good. 

We do, however, attach importance to the proposals by 
the President, especially the suggested amendment of the 
criminal statutes dealing with obstruction of justice. [his 
measure would make it a federal offense to interfere forcibly 
or by threat of force with the exercise of rights, or the per- 
formance of duties, under a school desegregation order of a 
federal court. It is designed to reach persons who afe not 
subject to existing court orders, but who appear at a later 
date, as, for example, the mob at Little Rock, and take the 
law into their own hands. 

In a democracy, disagreement with the principles announced 
in decisions of the federal courts can find expression in many 
legitimate ways. But in no event can our system tolerate the 
expression of opposition to court decisions in acts of violence. 

Making it a specific federal offense to engage in forcible 
obstruction of school decrees would enable federal marshals 
to deal with trouble, should it occur, at its inception, to make 
on-the-spot arrests. We believe it will deter the formation of 
mobs and the resort to force, and thus contribute to the safety 
of the school children involved. 

The consequences of discriminatory acts are far reaching. 
An editorial in an Asian paper recently said: 

“* * * When an Indian Ambassador is pointedly asked 
to sit in the ‘coloured’ section of an American airport, 
when a Burmese invitee (of the United States) is turned 
out of a restaurant, the whole of Asia is stirred to its 
emotional depth.” 
A newspaper in Africa said: 
“The problem of the status of American Negroes is one 
that America must settle at once, if she sincerely wants 
to win the good will of Africans.” 
We are in the forefront of the struggle to preserve freedom 
and liberty for people the world over and we must demon- 
strate to them our unqualified devotion to the ideals which 
our Nation has long proclaimed. 

Let me say one more word about the subject of public 
school education. Much has been said and written, but nor 
enough has been said of the Negro children and their families. 
When the history of our times is written, the story of their 
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behavior and their courage will be an impressive chapter. The 
strength of character shown by the youngsters—the dignity 
of the children’s conduct in the face of open hostiliry—will, 
I believe, be long remembered. 

Though it is less dramatic than the school issue, the matter 
of minority voting rights is of basic importance. The right to 
vote is not only primary to the democratic process; it occupies 
a key position because it provides a means of protecting other 
rights. When minority groups exercise their franchise more 
effectively, it almost invariably follows that they achieve a 
greater measure of other fundamental freedoms. 

To effectuate the changes in a school system, as I have 
said, ordinarily takes time and planning. There can be no 
excuse, however, for frustrating or delaying the exercise of 
voting rights by Negro citizens. Since 1870 our Constitution 
has unequivocally provided that the rights of citizens to vote 
shall not be denied or abridged by the United States or by 
any State on account of race or color. Yet today there are 
still places in the United States where a substantial number 
of the qualified Negroes have been deterred, by one means 
or another, from exercising the franchise. 

Prior to the Civil Rights Act of 1957, federal authority 
was limited to the bringing of criminal actions against 
registrars or other officials who could be shown to have syste- 
matically discriminated against qualified voters for racial 
reasons. At best, that approach was unsatisfactory in that a 
criminal proceeding could only be instituted after the fact, 
that is, after the discrimination occurred; it could not restore 
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qualified voters to the rolls prior to the election so that they 
could exercise their franchise. 

The Civil Rights Act of 1957 sought to correct this de- 
ficiency by conferring on the Attorney General authority to 
institute civil injunctive proceedings. The Department has 
instituted two proceedings under the Act and we are cur- 
rently investigating some 19 pending complaints. 

There are weaknesses, however, in the 1957 Act. It failed 
to provide authority to inspect voting records, and this has 
hampered investigations. A new threat to enforcement is evi- 
denced by the enactment of an Alabama statute authorizing 
local officials to destroy questionnaires and other records of 
unsuccessful applicants for registration. To meet deficiencies 
in the present federal statute we have requested Congress to 
require the preservation for three years of voting records 
pertaining to federal elections and to give the Department 
full authority to inspect such records. 

It is the duty of all citizens to vote. And public officials 
have the obligation not merely to permit the exercise of that 
constitutional right but to encourage it. Certainly I hope that 
all qualified Negro citizens, notwithstanding discouraging 
past experiences which some have encountered, will persist in 
their efforts to vote. 

“Justice,” Daniel Webster stated many years ago, “is the 
great interest of man on earth.” Scrupulous regard for the 
rights of others and for the integrity of the law's processes 
lies at the very core of ordered liberty. We must be unre- 
mitting in our efforts to achieve, for all our citizens, the full 
realization of the freedoms which our Constitution guarantees. 


INTERNATIONAL HEALTH AND MEDICAL RESEARCH 
By ERNEST GRUENING, Senator from Alaska 


Delivered at the dedication of the Albert Einstein Memorial Buildings, Yeshiva University, New York City, April 5, 1959 


T IS A PRIVILEGE to participate in any ceremony which 
further commemorates the name of Albert Einstein, 
though it is beyond the power of the living to enhance 

by words the fame of that great man. No posthumous tributes 
can add one cubit to his stature. He belongs to the ages. In 
the roster of immortals who have signally advanced the fron- 
tiers of knowledge, and whose contributions were milestones 
in the progress of mankind, only a very few in all recorded 
history may be deemed comparable: Archimedes, Copernicus, 
Galileo, Newton, Pasteur, Darwin. But Einstein was not only 
a great scientist, he was also a great humanitarian—a philan- 
thropist in the generic sense of that word, a lover of his fellow 
man. He deeply sensed the philosophic import of his cosmic 
discoveries in physical science. He was keenly aware of their 
epoch-making impact. 

So it is doubly significant and twice just that the College 
of Medicine of Yeshiva University was named after him. For 
a college of medicine combines, as no other institution could, 
pure science, of a character which directly benefits both the 
individual and society, and extension of those benefits with a 
total disregard of barriers of race, creed or country. What 
institution could be nobler in purpose? 

I am happy to be here with you at the dedication of three 
important additions to this already great and prospectively 
greater and enduring institution—the library, auditorium, 
and a student and faculty lounge. It is a welcome assignment 
to bring you the greetings of the 49th state, and as a member 





of the United States Senate, where Alaska is represented for 
the first time. Alaska’s elevation from territorialism and the 
recent admission of Hawaii, which followed more or less na 
turally after Alaska had, so to speak, broken the ice, are im- 
portant steps forward in the application of that most basic 
of American principles, the principle of government by con- 
sent of the governed. 

The Senate is deeply concerned with the problems which 
this ceremony today signalizes—health, medical education 
and research to promote that health. A Senate resolution of 
the 85th Congress adopted as recently as last August authoriz- 
ing a complete study of all matters pertaining to international 
health, research, rehabilitation and assistance programs, was 
based on the declared assumption that “mankind's effort 
for the conquest of disease have become a matter of ever 
higher priority in the judgment of the American people and 
the Congress.” 

The first of a series of these studies, under the auspices of 
the Senate Committee on Government Operations of which I 
am a member, is about to appear and I have been reading the 
galley proofs thereof. One of the encouraging facts cited in 
this report is that expenditures for national medical research 
have risen from $88 million dollars a decade ago to $430 
million dollars last year and that the Federal Government's 
participation in the same period has risen from 32 per cent 
of that total to 56 per cent; an increase by Uncle Sam from 
$28 million dollars a decade ago to $184 million. There is no 
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better rest of the government's interest im a project than its 
willingness to appropriate for such project. Here, as in other 
fields, actions speak louder than words. So the Federal Govern- 
ment’s interest is tangible and demonstrable. 

In addition, in this, the 86th Congress, another highly im- 
portant joint resolution, known as the “International Health 
and Medical Research Act of 1959” is slated, I hope, for early 
action. It is sponsored by Senator Lister Hill of Alabama, 
chairman of the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare—the committee whose jurisdiction includes bot: educa- 
tion and health 

Co-sponsored by 58 Senators, of whom I am happy to be 
one, this measure is designed to establish the procedures which 
can mobilze the nation’s health resources so that our scientists 
can participate effectively in a cooperative effort with the 
scientists of other countries against the still unconquered 
diseases that afflict all mankind. 

It is scarcely necessary to enumerate these diseases to this 
assemblage. In 1957 cancer killed one American every two 
minutes. If we project that figure into a rough approximation 
of its world-wide toll—although we do not have statistics avail- 
able for the world population—we will discover approximately 
one cancer fatality every ten seconds on this planet. Many of the 
fatalities occur in early adulthood. It is among the premature 
deaths, among the parents of the young, among the bread- 
winners, among those still in the prime of life, that are found 
the great personal tragedies. 

Last year diseases of the heart and cardio-vascular system ac- 
counted for apptoximately one-half of the total deaths from 
disease in the United States—some 800,000, and of these more 
than one-fifth had not reached the age of retirement. 

Mental illness which now affects over ten million Americans 
and appears to be on the increase, is a vast field only beginning 
to be explored. 

Modern invention, the steadily accelerating tempo of con- 
temporary life, ironically, bring new medical problems. Auto- 
mobiles on the faster thruways increase the accident rate and 
require emergency anti-shock treatment and surgery which 
were not required in the horse and buggy age. 

Aviation medicine—to take care of the physiological con- 
comitants of rarefied atmosphere, rapidly changing atmospheric 
pressures and other implications of supersonic speeds into 
space—is upon us. This is a field closely linked with national 
security and the preservation of the freedom we enjoy. 

Radiation from atomic fall-out has brought new grave perils, 
new medical time-bombs, the full import and consequences 
of which we are not yet wholly aware, except that they present 
new challenges both to medicine and to statesmanship. 

It is the objective of this legislation now before the congress 
to sound a call for world cooperation in an organized onslaught 
against disease and ill-health and the resolution has been given 
an appropriate short title, namely “Health for Peace Act.” It 
asks for an appropriation of $50 million dollars annually. Its 
passage by the congress will serve notice to all peoples that 
the United States desires world-wide cooperation, not for war 
among nations, not for mutual destruction of our fellow human 
beings, but for an all-out war against the common enemy of 
man. Modern methods of communication and transportation 
render such cooperations more feasible. As the world has 
shrunk through the annihilation of distance and reduction of 
travel time, cooperative effort is not only facilitated but is 
rendered more obligatory through the rapid spread of infec- 
tious diseases which can span continents with a speed hereto- 
fore non-existent. 

It is an interesting fact that Senator Lister Hill, who is re- 
sponsible for so much good legislation dealing with health, 
such as the Hill-Burton Hospital Act, is the son of a noted 
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American Surgeon, Dr. Luther Hill, who was the first to per- 
form a successful suture of the human heart. He had studied 
in London under the great Sir Joseph Lister, who introduced 
aseptic techniques into surgery, and had given his son the name 
of Lister. 

Likewise I want to bring you the greetings of Alaska, until 
a few days ago I could have said our youngest state, whose 
citizens will be keenly interested in this young medical school. 
At present only 118 physicians are licensed to practice in 
Alaska, an area one-fifth as large as the 48 states. Vast areas 
in that great domain lack adequate medical services. This un- 
fortunate condition exists in all but eleven of our largest com- 
munities and in the immediate surroundings of certain hos- 
pitals established by the U. S. public health service. These hos- 
pitals are designed to take care of our native population— 
“native” being an Alaskan word for people of aboriginal 
descent, that is, of Indian, Eskimo or Aleut blood, but, by a 
curious reverse racial discrimination which we are trying to 
rectify, these agencies will not treat whites. Large Alaskan 
regions, the Yukon Basin, many areas both coastal and in the 
interior, are almost totally lacking in medical services, and 
many of their people live and die without benefit of therapy. 
Alaska’s crucial needs are best illustrated by giving you these 
tragic facts: 

We have in Alaska the highest recorded rate of eye, ear, 
nose and throat infections and their complications, such as 
mastoiditis. 

Although our incidence of tuberculosis has been greatly 
reduced in recent years from the shocking ratio of nine times 
what it was in the 48 states ten years ago, it is still a great and 
smouldering danger. 

Infant mortality is high in rural Alaska, mostly in children 
less than a year old, and this is largely due to nutritional and 
hygiene factors. 

Dental disease in rural Alaska is extreme and exerts an in- 
evitable adverse influence on general health. Some communi- 
ties have never had dental care. Instead they have dental caries. 

These conditions are the heritage of nearly a century of 
colonialism. We have liquidated that colonialism on paper, 
through statehood, but the economic and social consequences 
of those 92 years of neglect and discrimination remain to be 
disposed of. And here is a challenge for the forthcoming 
graduates of this an other medical schools, as well as for our 
State and Federal authorities. 

I am not quite sure why I was so signally honored with the 
opportunity to dedicate these great new additions to the 
Einstein College of Medicine. Perhaps an explanation may be 
found in some personal references. Medicine has played an 
important part in my life. My father was a practicing physician 
in New York. He was an oculist and an aurist, probably the 
last man to practice both these specialties in Manhattan, where, 
prior to his death in 1914, these two important branches of 
medicine, as in other metropolitan areas, had come to be 
separately practiced. My father attained distinction in both, 
having been elected president of the two societies that, in his 
lifetime, dealt with each, the American Ophthalmological So- 
ciety and the American Otological Society. Since his day 
Otology has expanded its domain, laterally and vertically, has 
annexed the nose and throat, or perhaps better said, has formed 
a tri-partite union with Rhinology and Laryngology. But in 
earlier days nose and throat were considered somewhat apart 
from eye and ear. Fortunately medical disciplines, unlike some 
labor unions, are not prone to jurisdictional disputes. 

So I grew up in a medical atmosphere and, even as a boy, 
became familiar with the institutions that my father served: 
the New York Eye and Ear Infirmary, the Mount Sinai Hos- 
pital, and the German Hospital, later renamed the Lenox Hill 
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Hospital, in which he successively passed through the various 
echelons and ultimately became the consulting surgeon in his 
specialties in these hospitals. While still in school, I watched 
him perform a mastoid operation at Mount Sinai and remove 
a cataract at Eye and Ear. My father was once asked what the 
definition of a consulting surgeon was. In a humorous vein he 
replied wryly that a consulting surgeon was one who was 
called in at the last minute to share the blame. 

As a boy we lived on Twenty-Third Street, Manhattan, be- 
tween Fourth and Lexington Avenues. My father’s office was 
in our home—as was the custom in those days—and our blocks 
were wholly residential until an optician and a druggist estab- 
lished themselves there, both alleging as reasons for this in- 
vasion that they wanted to be nearby to fill my father’s pre- 
scriptions. It was a very different New York. A trip to Central 
Park by horse car was an eagerly anticipated all day outing. 

My father practiced from 1870 to 1914, an era of medical 
exploration and discovery in which modern medicine reached 
maturity; saw the birth of such ancillary sciences as radiology, 
genetics, immunology, psychiatry, geriatrics, preventive medi- 
cine, and revolutionary improvements in surgical techniques 
and in medication. In those 44 years, my father never missed 
a single day from his office on account of illness—an indication 
of a rugged constitution which I seem to have inherited. 

The assumption was inevitable that, as the only son in the 
family, 1 would follow in father’s footsteps, and I did study 
medicine and obtained my M.D. at Harvard Medical School. 
However fascinating the pursuit of medicine, a number of 
factors led me to the belief that I would be happier in at- 
tempting to diagnose and treat the ills of the body politic 
rather than the ailments of the bodies corporal. So I decided 
to give up medicine and entered newspaper work, starting as 
a cub reporter. It was a serious blow to my father. But he be- 
came reconciled, after I had become an editorial writer and he 
found that a number of my editorials were being reprinted 
in the Journal of the American Medical Association and 
hailed by its editor as welcome examples of seldom encoun- 
tered correct comment on medical matters in the daily press 
of the day. 

So my medical education proved of great value in journal- 
ism, as it did likewise later in government. In fact, one of my 
collateral efforts, although I was on what was known as the 
“editorial side” of newspapers—as reporter, copy desk editor, 
rewrite man, editorial writer, city editor and managing editor— 
was to try to persuade the business office of the newspapers for 
which I worked to ban medical advertising. 

In those days, the first and second decades of the century, 
advertising of quack doctors and of patent medicines that were 
guaranteed to cure cancer, tuberculosis, venereal disease, “fe- 
male troubles” and every known ailment, was carried almost 
universally in the daily press. The lucrative patent medicine 
business was exposed by Samuel Hopkins Adams, a great 
journalist, who died only a few months ago at the age of 88, 
in a memorable series of articles in Collier's weekly, labelled 
“The Great American Fraud,” subsequently published in book 
form. The unholy collusion between newspapers and this 
fraudulent medical advertising he subsequently unmasked ia 
fiction form in a novel called “The Clarion,” whose scene was 
laid in a New York up-state city where some widely pulicized 
patent medicines were manufactured and indeed were one of 
that community's principal industries. “The Clarion,” in the 
novel, was the name of a locally published daily trying to free 
itself from that industry's control. 

Adams’s crusading served to awaken the public conscience 
and to mobilize public sentiment by making clear that, through 
the publication of these fraudulent nostrums, newspaper pub- 
lishers were accessories to the killing of innocent people. I 
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found it helpful to get Samuel Hopkins Adams to come to 
Boston to address its Chamber of Commerce and to challenge 
these derelict publishers in their home town. It was a bomb- 
shell, but it achieved the desired result. 

I remember one advertisement that up to that time had long 
appeared in Boston newspapers: 

“Old Doctor Jones: Specialist, All Diseases.” 

It occurred to me sometime thereafter that possibly “special. 
ist, all diseases” was a good working description of a newspaper 
man, one who is supposed to be familiar with and write on 
every political, social and economic question, indeed on every 
subject under the sun. 

But, before I turn from these personal recollections to the 
important and stimulating aspects of this occasion, | want to 
add that my medical education enabled me to help build and 
develop a school of tropical medicine in Puerto Rico, securing 
for it from the federal government substantial sums which | 
was dispensing as administrator of an agency known as the 
Puerto Rico Reconstruction Administration, and, later, to have 
the School of Tropical Medicine expanded into the School of 
Medicine of Puerto Rico. 

While in Alaska, my medical education enabled me to work 
more effectively to create a full-time department of health and 
to make a start in combating tuberculosis and other endemic 
diseases there, after a virtually total neglect of public health by 
the federal authorities whose responsibility this had been 
during the first three-quarters of a century of American rule in 
Alaska. 

But, as I have pointed out, Alaska still lacks much that it 
needs in the way of medical care and health facilities. Within 
this month, one of my medical friends from Fairbanks was here 
in the East looking for practitioners for his clinic, and similar 
shortages exist elsewhere. We know that our medical schools 
are not graduating the number of physicians who are needed. 
I am confident that the Einstein College of Medicine will make 
a major contribution to alleviating that deficiency. 

I will not burden you with statistics, but one that is striking 
is that the medical educational facilities in the United States 
with eighty-odd medical schools have been insufficient to take 
care of half the applicants or anywhere near the need. The 
number of these applicants may be expected to increase and 
in relation to population growth and need the percentage of 
accepted students to diminish. Hence the great value and im- 
portance of the Einstein College of Medicine. 

This college emphasizes as no other institution could the 
international character of science and particularly of medicine. 
Located in the most cosmopolitan metropolis on earth, with 
populations of ethnic groups often numerically greater than 
in the largest cities in the land of their origins, a magnet for 
the greatest talent, a receptiveness to that talent regardless of 
race or creed, it furnishes, in this land of freedom, the ideal 
center of hospitality for the scientists of lands less free. 

Such was Abraham Jacobi, who, imprisoned in Germany for 
participating in the revolution of 1848, escaped and here in 
New York established the first pediatric clinic in America. Such 
was Albert Einstein and countless other physicians and scien- 
tists driven from their home land by the obscurantism and 
racism of Hitler. Here were welcomed the refugees from 
Mussolini’s Italy, from Franco’s Spain. Here are welcome and 
will be welcomed whatever freedom-loving men and women 
have defected or will defect from the tyranny of communist 
imperialism, or of any other police state. 

In this age which has witnessed such a resurgence of na- 
tionalism, has seen the erection of barriers to travel and inter- 
course which a generation ago we believed had been forever 
outgrown, it is more than ever important to insist upon the 
international character of the profession of healing. In no 
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far-sighted and public-spirited citizens were fired with the 
vision of a Jewish sponsored Medical School—the first in our 
nation’s histroy. It would, they knew, continue the age-old con- 
tributions of the Jewish people to the health and welfare of 
mankind. They helped build this city of training, research and 
healing that surrounds us here. They gave freely of their 
thought, their time, and their money to achieve that great ob- 
jective. 

They hoped, and their hope will be generously fulfilled, to 
emphasize by this creation that we are well into the golden era 
of medicine, the rapidity of whose advances must be. con- 
sonant with the urgency of this age. They want to accelerate 
the great progress made in recent years—to spare the deaths 
and personal tragedies that came to many stricken by illnesses 
for which a few short years later a cure was found. They were 
aware that in the last ten years, due largely to the discovery of 
sulfa drugs and anti-biotics, the death rate has declined almost 
12 per cent. This means that 1,700,000 Americans are alive 
today who but for medical research would be in their graves. 

They knew that surgical techniques had advanced so far 
that the touch-me-nots of yesteryear now hopefully invite the 
newer skills of surgeon and anesthetist, which save lives that 
but a few years ago would have been doomed. 

They had seen the passing or great diminution of the in- 
fectious diseases that a generation ago swept communities with 
epidemic virulence. They have seen the incidence and fatality 
of diphtheria, typhoid fever, scarlet fever, tuberculosis, pneu- 
monia, poliomyelitis—and much else, greatly diminshed. They 
have seen life expectancy steadily increased. But they have also 
seen cancer and heart disease take their steady, perhaps in- 
creasing toll. They have seen little headway made against 
crippling arthritis. 

So they have deployed the laboratories, the class-rooms, the 
operating rooms, the therapeutic apparatus, the most modern 
equipment in every sector, to wage a vigorous and unrelent- 
ing battle against sickness and premature death. 

Adjacent are the thoroughly equipped facilities of the 
Abraham Jacobi and Nathan Van Etten Hospitals . . . and 
now the new D. Samuel Gottesman Library in which are 
housed some 200,000 volumes, in the expanding and multiply- 
ing sub-sciences together grouped under the all-inclusive title 
of medical books and publications—these recording the steady 
advance from conjecture and hypothesis to experiment, to trial 
and error, to proved experience, to near-certainty—the cumu- 
lative experience of past and present, the prognosis for a still 
better future. 

This great Mary and Karl Robbins Auditorium, visually 
linked to vital points in the Medical Center with its closed 
circuit television, its modern equipment for auditory and 
visual communication, a center for the dissemination of infor- 
mation to medical and lay public alike on prevention and care 
of disease and on the maintenance of health... . 

This bright and cheerful lounge named for Max L. and 
Sadie Friedman, which will serve as a meeting ground for 
faculty and students and as a place for pleasurable relaxation 
and social contact... . 

I would like, in conclusion, if it were not deemed inappro- 
priate, to paraphrase and adapt the immortal words of 
Abraham Lincoln: 

We cannot dedicate these great gifts for the welfare of man- 
kind . . . The Jewish people, in their unquenched idealism, 
in their age-long martyrdom, in their unremitting devotion to 
freedom, in their unceasing quest for the higher and better 
life, have dedicated these facilities far beyond our poor power 
to add or detract. The world will little note nor long remember 
what is said here. But uncounted tens of thousands through the 
years to come will never forget what will be done here. 








